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FOREIGN. 


“Phe steamer Hibernia left Liverpool on the 4th, 
and reached Boston on the 23d instant—looking like 
an iceberg. Each of the several expresses employed 
by the daily journals to bring on the news with 
which she was freighted ‘‘by super-human exer- 
tions,” 28 those journals severally aver, ‘distanced 
all Re anes sey. us the news, just too 
r our last number. 

poe ot anxiety was agreeably relieved by the te- 
nor of the intelligence which upon the whole, 
is more pacific than many had anticipated. The re- 
yolution in the British ministry, speculation on 
which, occupied so much space last weck was aot 
consummated. Lord John Russell found he could not 





unite the whig party with himseif aod Palmerston, | 


and was compelied to relinquish the attempt to form 
a cabinet. Mr. Pee! was then called upon to re- 
sume authority. He obeyed the summons as prompt- 
jy as lord John Russell had done—and affairs are 
‘as YOU WERE.”’ 


President Polk’s message was received at the mo- 
ment those revolutions at home were absorbing all 
minds. The British press treat the message as coully 
and respectfully as could be expected. The French 
king takes no notice whatever of the United States 
in his speech to the chambers. His affectionate re- 
ference to queen Victoria, contrasted with this quiet 
negleet of Mr. Polk, was probably intended to be 
significant. 

Presipent Poxk’s messace reached Liverpool on 
the 22d ult. by the packet ship Sea in 19 days from 
New York. It was despatched by express to Lon- 
don, and from thence expresses were started with it 
to Folkstune, and thence to Paris and Germany. [It 
was in Paris on Christmas morning. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE MINISTERIAL REVOLUTIONS. Wilmer & Smith's 
European Times says—‘Since the sailing of the 
Acadia on the 4th ult. a series of the most extraor- 
dinary events have been witnessed in England of 
which its constitutional history affords no parallel. 
The country has been astounded by the sudden re- 
signation of the Peel ministry—one of the strongest 
executive governments that ever swayed its destiny; 
by the assumption of power on the part of lord John 
Russell and the ; ‘incipal members of the late whig 
cabinet-—followed almost immediately, by its aban- 
donment, and by the reinstatement of Sir Robert 
Peel, minus two or three of his former colleagues— 
the whole forming the strangest anomaly in the 
punctilio of “Cabingt making’? that has occured in 
England during the present, or indeed any former 
generation. 

On the day the Acadia sailed, the London Times 
announced that the cabinet had determined to repeal 
the corn laws, for which purpose parliament was to 
be called together the first week in January. This 
alinoucement took the empire by surprise. Injthe 
course of a long connexion with the newspaper press, 
we never remember an article or announcement 
Which caused so much stir—so deep and wide spread 
asensation. ‘The frequent meetings of the cabinet, 
during the preceding month or six weeks had baf- 
fled speculation. ‘hat dissention existed was very 
probable; the disease amongst the potatoes progress- 
ed; the fears of a famine were increasing; the cry 
for the opening the ports had been disregarded, and 
With the public mind in this state of alarm and sus- 
oe Came forth the astounding statement of the 

imes. It was the greatest moral earthquake which 
had been experienced inour time. The effect amongst 
the commercial, manufacturing, and trading class, 
Was electrical. Congratulations passed on all sides; 
every one seemed buoyant and happy but the unfor- 
lunaie landiord class—the protectionists; they who 
have little sympathy with the struggies of commerce 
and sit brooding over their fears, while others ere 
flushed by exeitement or warmed by hope. How 
the secret oozed out was the next point; and while 
the morning and evening exponents of the govern- 
ment were boldly denying the Times”Ynouncement 
—Ccredit, by the way, was almost implicitly given to 
the affirmation of the Times, and little to the denial; 
the still’ more astounding’ intelligence fell upon the 
public ear that Sir Robert Peei's ministry shattered 
by interval Uivisions, had broken’ down—was out of 
ofice—at an end—numbered with the past. 
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The queen at this time, was staying at the Isle of 
Wight. Hither the ministers fed as swiftly as lo- 
comotive and marine engines could carry thei, ten- 
dered their resignations, and merely waited the ap- 
pointment of their successors. The queen having an 
inkling of her ministers being at sixes and sevens on 
the corn laws, apprehending the result, despatched a 
special messenger to lord John Russell, who was 
staying at Edinburg. On the night of the receipt 
of this royal missive, Lord John was the inmate of 
Douglas’ Hotei in ‘Auld Reekie,”’ quietly reading a 
book to his wife, and unconscious of the dignity 
which awaited him. He immediately left for Lon- 
don, received the queen’s commands to form a go- 
vernment; and collecting together his colleagues, 
who met, talked, compared notes, measured the 
strength of their opponents, their own weakness, the 
importance of the crisis, and the feeling which ani- 
maied the people out of doors, Lord John determin- 
ed to accept the post of first minister of the crown, 
and the responsibility of governing. the country.— 
The cabinet, i all iis essential features, was a re- 
hash of the Melbourne ministry. It was based on the 
immediate and unconditional repeal of the corn lew 
and, in order that it might have the prestige of the 
league, the vice presidency of the board of trade was 
offered to Mr. Cubden and deciined—declined by the 
, map whose tactics called the ministry into existence, 
(and who has shown, in the pursuil of that great com- 
{mercial reformation of wiich Le is the apostle, a 
i grasp of intellect, a firmness of purpose, a quiet sua- 

vity of manner, equal to any emergency, and capable 
'of ennobling any situation. 

But while attention was fixed upon the dramatis 
| persong, the public were astouished by learning that 
the allempt had been made, and had failed—that the 
leaders could not agree among themselves, and thatall 
was Chaos once more. It subsequently transpired that 
lord Gray had caused the hiteh, by refusing to join 





the cabinet if lord Palmerston held the seals of the | 


foreign office, and the whig papers were savage with 
his lordship tor keeping in the dark his feeling to- 
ward the late foreign secretary until he could sirike 
him most effectually. That the blow was unlooked 


undeniable; bul that a cause, in itselfso apparently 
trifling, should have broken up a cabinet, and pro- 
duced resulls s0 momentous, shows clearly enough 
that the embryo ministers had not their heart in the 
work. They must have deeply felt the responsibility, 
the pericousness, nay, the hopelessness of the task, 
_when the opiniun of a single member was sufficient 
to sunff the experiment out of existence. Lord Juhn 
Russel was heid to be a vold ian when he accepted 
otlice in the face of a bostile majority in both houses 
of parliament; but having consented to do so, so in- 
glorious a termination savors of the weak and the 
ridiculous. 

We have given in another column, an article from 
the Spectator, which places the conduct of earl 
Grey ia more favoraodle light than did the previous 
accounts; bul enough remains to show that he might 
have acted with more candour in the expression of his 
feelings. Lord Palmerston’s exclusion from the fo- 
reign office, by a government of. which lord Joho 
Russell was the head, could not have been calculated 
on; it would bave involved a censure of the noble 
jord’s policy while he held the office, and would 
have been regarded as a public condemnation of one 
of the ablest statesmen that the whigs have in their 
ranks. Nevertheless, considering that lord Paimers- 
ton, before he left office, did embroil himself, and 
was nearly embroiling his country wilh France— 
considering, too, that his resumption of power, at 
the present moment, would in the nature of things, 
have rendered the settlement of our difficulties with 
the United States more perplexed and uncertain— 
we may, under all the circumstances, rejoice that 
we have been spared the infliction. _ 

When lord John Russell threw up his cards, ihere 
was no alternative but to send for Peel; and the most 
extraordinary. move in this drama of cabinet making 
is, that he feltas lithe apparent hesitation in resum- 
ing his old office, as he evinced promptness in throw- 
ing it up. His resumption of power immediately 
made itself felt in every branch of trade. Confi- 
dence, which had. been shattered. by the railway 
panic, became paralyzed when it was known thal 
Peel was out; (he markets jell, the fuads sunk, bu- 


for in the quarter from which it proceeded seems | 


the commercial and trading world. These evils are 
fast subsiding with the causes which called them 
into existence. Upwards of ten days have elapsed 
since it became known that Peel was again premier; 
and every day has shown improved symptoms in the 
produce, share, money, and other markets. This 
chanze appears the more extraordinary, from the 
fact that his future policy is as mucha matter of 
speculation as the new comet—even more undefined, 
undeveloped. Nobody knows what Peel will do, 
but every body has confidence in Peel—a singular 
proof of the bold which one powerful mind has over 
the sympathies and the prospects of millions of peo- 
ple. The London Examiner wittily observes, in re- 
ference to. this prevailing feeling, ‘The beauty of 
the present juncture is, that nobody knows what Sir 
Robert Peel is going to do, and yet every body is 
satisfied that he 1s the man todo nobody knows what.” 
The cabinet resumes power with its personnel but 
slightly altered. Changes there have been, but they 
are few, and, with one exception, unimportant.— 
Poor Lord Wharncliffe, the president of the council, 
who died from the excitement produced by the re- 
signations of his colleagues, is to be succeeded b 
| the duke of Buccleuch. Lord Ellenborough is to be 
| the first lord of the admiralty. The earl of Had- 
| dington is to have the office of the privy seal, which 
| the duke of Buccleuch filled. But the most striking 
Co ange of the whole is the resignation of the colonial 
secretary, lord Stanly, and the appointment of Mr. 
|W. E. Gladstone as his successor. This change in- 
volves too many and important considerations—in- 
fluences too many interests, not to have commanded 
the greatest possible attention. Lord Stanley’s car- 
| eer, as colonial minister, the world well knows, has 
| been a failure. Execuiive talent or application— 
|except for mischief—he has none. The office which 
ihe filled was the disgrace, and might have proved, 
_ irrespective of other causes, the destruction of Peel's 
ministry. He hes outlived the popularity which he 
| acquired in former days by his scorching speeches 
| against O'Connell; and the world, which is usually 


' 


| impartial in its judgments, has long since awarded 
| him a position amongst the marplots of the age. Mr. 


| Gladstone isa man of a far higher order of mind— 





. less showy, but more substantial in his acquirements; 
/he has raised himself by his talents alone to a dig- 
| nified station among the first men of theday. He is 
| a little crotchety, perhaps—his late retirement from 


| the cabinet showed it; but as Peel’s lieutenant—his 
right hand man—he will strengthen the ministry in 


| 


(its new phase. 


| We need hardly trouble our readers with the thou- 
Sand-and-one rumors which prevail respecting the 
future policy of the premier. Some assert that the 
reconstruction of his cabinet involved a compromise 
with his colleagues; that instead of a total repeal of 
| the corn laws, which the whigs showed their inca- 
| pacity tocarry, Sir Robert is to propose a fixed duty 
| of twelve shillings, or six shillings, per quarter—the 
| figures have.a large margin in the mouth of Madam 
'Rumor—to be decreased by a shilling or two shill- 
| ings per annum, until it expires in the course of six 
or ten years, as the case may be. Others say thata 
permanent duty of 3 shillings a quarter, with com- 
| pensation to the landowner, enters into the new po- 
licy. All this is purely conjectural; yet we men- 
tion it as a proof of the absence of correct informa- 
tion, and of the diversity of opinion that prevails. — 
Nothing definite will, in all probability, be kaown 
until the meeting of parliament, Every possible 
precaution will be taken to prevent the secrets af the 
cabinet from oozing out, as they did when the Lon- 
don Times published them a month ago. That pre- 
mature insight into official secrets led, there is rea- 
son to believe, to the important polatical consequen- 
ces Which followed. But it requiges we think, little 
sagacity to determine, that if Sie Robert Peel med- 
dies atall with the corn Jaws—as meddle he will and 
must—his next measure will be @ final one. The 
time for any further tinkering has passed. No half 
scheme will suffice. Ali the elements of agitation 
would remzin as strong and vigorous as ever, and, 
without the eclat which @ total abandonment of the 
present system would give him, the retention of a 
fixed duty, however small, would disgust all parties, 
and give salisfaction to none. The exwting state of 
uncertainty must be submitied to until the 22J inst. 
when the National Council will become a bear 








siness was suspended; and a gloom, a mist, hung over 


garden of coro law politics. 
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From the London Times, Dec. 24. 

A president’s message is seldom so much a new 
fact asa more authoritative confirmation of what 
all the world has known long before. In Englanda 
good dea! may be guessed from the general leaning 
of the minister, and a convenient usage allows all 
the heads of a royal speech to transpire just the 
evening before. In the United States the council at 
which the president has determined on his announce- 
ments is one in which millions are privileged to ad- 
vise, and the whole world is admitted to hear. For 
several years every citizen is allowed, or rather com- 
pelled, to offer to the candidate the benefit of his ex- 
perience, and to demand in return a specific pledge 
on almost every possible point of disagreement. The 
candidate strikes a compact with every state, every 
city, every separate supporter in the Union. Thence 
he derives his commission, which is his own only 
because he has received it, and has, perchance been 
able to suggest some little of it during his previous 
political life. But once elected, there he is the in- 
carnation of a political creed long since determined 
and promulgated. As a popular man, as a partisan, 
as a speculative politician, he may have entered into 
that creed with disinterested and passionate ardor. 
On the day of his election, however, he awakes to a 
new existence. He is a sovereign, charged with the 
most awful and endless responsibilities, the living 
source of weal or woe, the arbiter of peace or war, 
with the eyes of all the world upon his actions, be 
they good or be they evil, and with posterity waiting, 
as it were, to enter and pass its calm, irreversible 
judgment on his name, It is no wonder that the busy 
candidate for a people’s suffrages should pause when 
he has ascended to this height, and begin to perceive 
the paternal instincts and conscience of power.— 
Even with a second term of sovereignty still to be 
solicited, he is compelled in spite of himself to be 
considerate, just, and humane. 


have dictated and we have long known. It need not 
augment the terrors of the European alarmist, and 
it certainly will not change the resolves or add to 
the preparations of the British cabinet. It is alrea- 
dy resolved and prepared. 

Mr. Polk, after adverting to the recent negotia- 
tions and attempts at compromise before he came 
into office, informs us of what he has done towards 
the conclusion of this unfortunate dispute. In read- 
ing his simple narrative, it becomes necessary to re- 
member that an American exists in a sphere of his 
own and can hardly be judged by European ideas of 
moderation, decency, and honor. The president 
takes great credit to himself for having made an of- 
fer which he acknowledges to be less than what the 
British government has repeatedly declined. 

‘In consideration, too, that under the conventions 
of 1818 and 1827, the citizens and subjects of the 
two powers held a joint occupancy of the country, 
I was induced to make another effort to settle this 
long pending controversy in the spirit of moderation 
which had given birth to the renewed discussion.— 
A proposition was accordingly made, which was re- 
jected by the British plenipotentiary, who, without 
submitting any other proposition, suffered the nego- 
tiation on his part to drep, expressing his trust that 
the United States would offer what he saw fit to call 
‘some further proposals for the settlement of the 
Oregon question more consistent with fairness and 
equity, and with the reasonable expectations of the 
British government.’ The proposition thus offered 
and rejected, repeated the offer of the parallel of 49 
degrees of north latitude, which had been made by 
two preceding administrations, but without propos- 
ing to surrender to Great Britain, as they had done, 
the free navigation of the Columbia river. The right 
of any foreign power to the free navigation of any 
of our rivers, through the heart of our country, was 
one which I was unwilling to concede.” 





In this, the first legislative act of his presidency, 
Mr. Polk does nothing more than impersonate the 
democracy which bore him into power, The style 
of his address is all that can really be called his 
own, and that is unusually readable, simple, and 
elear. On such minor topics as are not to us mat- 


ters of practical discussion, or are even of a sort to | 


call for commendation, the message will be read 
with intererst and sometimes with pleasure. 


The annexation of Texas is treated as a matter of | 


history, and at the same time with that brevity of 
recollection in which the short-lived dictators of the 
Union are so tempted to indulge. Texas, nu matter 
how, was independent; the states of Europe acknow- 
ledged it, Mexico herself at last acknowledged it, 
though with an offensive and impertinent condition, 
and too late to answer her purpose. The citizens, 
whoever, whatever, or whencever they might be, 
desired annexation, and, on the great principle of 
self-government, had a right to be governed as they 
liked. With the same sweet oblivion of Texan an- 
tiquities the interference of Great Britain and France 
is treated as simply an attempt to maintain a balance 
of power against the encroachments of the Union. 
It is asserted tobe the indefeasible right and duty 
of the American, not only to resist European inter- 
ference, but to be utterly deaf to the suggestions of 
European discretion and humanity. 

With a rather unreasonable avidity of self-gratu- 
lation, the president claims the contradictory honors 
of peace or war in the Texan triumph. ‘This ac- 
cession to our territory,’ he says, ‘‘has been a blood- 
ness achievement. No arm of force has been raised 
to produe the result. The sword has had no part in the 
victory.” He cannot, however, forego the pleasure 
of relating, a few sentences after, what efficient mi- 
jitary preparations be had made, and how thorough- 
ly Mexico had been hemmed in on all sides, both by 
land and by sea, before it could have time todefend 
the disputed territory. 

On one point the message exhibits a sympathy 
with our own miniSteria! intentions as marvellous as 
it is auspicous of international amity. The princi- 
ple of protective duties as opposed to those for re- 
venue, is clearly defined, and strongly condemned; 
and the legislature is recommended to put an end to 
the oppressive inequalities of what is called the mi- 
nimum principle retained in the tariff of 1842, with 
the general adoption of ad velorom duties. The pre- 
sident lays down the important maxim that taxation 
‘ought 16 fall as lightly as possible on the materials 
of profitable employment and the necessaries of life. 

Oregon is the Subject which the almost fana- 
tica] interest with which it-has been agitated by the 
States, and its consequent bearings on the peace of 
(be world, renders the most prominent in the ad- 
dress. The long and animated commenrits of the Ame- 
rican press show how little disposed the citizens 
have hitherto been to ‘let off’ the president on this 
painful and delicate subject. What is actually said 


In making this proposal, already twice refused, 
the president thinks it necessary to apologise to his 
| democratic supporters. He pleads with all the hu- 
miliation of one bound by prescriptive compliances, 
that he had been obliged to proceed on the basis of 
compromise, and asks the public condolence, for that 
under this bondage he had offered, what it was known 
by repeated trials, would not be accepted. To make 
amends for this self-imposed indignity, he declares 
that the day of compromise is now over:— 

‘‘Had this been a new question, coming under dis- 
cussion for the first time, this proposition would not 
have been made. ‘The extraordinary and wholly in- 
admissible demands of the British government, and 
the rejection of the proposition made in deference 
alone to what had been done by my predecessors, 
and the implied obligations which their acts seemed 
to impose, afford satisfactory evidence that no com- 

romise which the United States ought to accept, can 
| be effected. With this conviction, the proposition of 
compromise which had been made and rejected was, 
by my direction, subsequently withdrawn, and our 
title to the whole Oregon territory asserted, and, as 
is believed, maintained by irrefragable facts and ar- 
giments. The civilized world will see in these pro- 
ceedings a spirit of liberal concession on the part of 
the United States; and this government will be re- 
lieved from all responsibility which may follow the 
failure to settle the controversy.” 

“All attempts at compromise having failed,” Mr. 
Polk recommends that notice should be given to ter 
minate the joint occupancy of the country; that the 
laws and institutions of the Union should be extend- 
ed to the American settler in Oregon; and that mili- 
tary posts should be established for their protection. 
All formidable enough; could we believe it possible 
that any civilized nation would really plunge into so 
fatal & suicidal an error,as to defend by war the mere 
right of occupation, and the still more imaginary 
claim to which Mr, Polk alsorefers—the antecedent 
right of the Union to all the unsettled and undecided 
territory on the Nurth American continent.. The 
declaration is too premature, however, to be really 
alarming. - It proposes to bring things'to an imme- 
diate issue,'and that invmediate issue must be one 
of negotiation, not arms. A slower course might 
have been more insidious and more certain. \ Mr. 
Calhoun’s policy of giving no notice, but pushing the 
undoubted right of joint occupancy to the utmost, 
could hardly fail,-in the course of ten years, to re- 
sult in a repetition of the game of Texas, or ratter 
of the original Deelaration of Independence. Ore. 
gon, should the American population ever attain a 
substantial preponderance, would not long remain a 
British colony; but occupancy, though an irresistible 
power, is pot a right, and dependson numbers, not 
arms. 

The terms of the message imply, then, the alter- 
native of war, or conclusive negotiation. War 1s 
too monstrous to be thought of for a moment, ex- 








is neither more nor less than whata million voices 


cept after every cffort at a compromise has been ex- 





hausted. Britain and America must be too sensible 
of their mutual benefits, mutual dependence, anq 
mutual respect, to peril the substantial blessings the 
now enjoy, and are daily multiplying in the relations 
of peace, for the bloody and precarious glories of 
war. It is all but impossible that two great anq 
kindred nations, after healing so wide a breach, and 
helping one another to so great a common prosperi- 
ty, should become again mutual and unnatural de. 
stroyers for a mere point of honor, for a remote 
wilderness, separated from both by a journey of 
many months, by stormy seas, and almost impassa. 
ble rocks and deserts. Unless Mr. Polk 1s merely 
trifling with words, and secretly scoffing at the unj- 
versal sentiments of humanity, he is himself inca. 
pable so great an outrage and injury on the country 
of his ancestors, on the land of his birth, and the 
whole race of man. What means he by saying that 
he has adopted the maxim, “to ask nothing that is 
not right, and submit to nothing that is wrong?” anq 
his further boast that it is his ‘tanxious desire to pre. 
serve peace with all nations?” That the Union 
should be anxious to heal this sore, and should think 
itunmanly and impolitic to bequeath a quarrel to 
posterity, is natural enough. ‘That they should 
think to strengthen their claim with strong language, 
is also in conformity with many examples. But if 
the decision is to be speedy, it can only be by nego. 
tiation, either by reference, or by a recurrence to 
the method which, in the case of the disputed boun- 
dary on our Canadian frontier, proved so entirely 
unsuccessful. 


From the London Times of Jan. 3. 

We think it must be tolerably clear to the gene. 
rality of unprejudiced minds, that, on grounds of 
positive right, the American republic cannot claim 
the Oregon territory; and we think i is equally clear 
that the matter cannot be determined at all on 
grounds of abstract right. In this respect the Unit- 
ed States are nearly in the predicament as Spain was 
in the year 1789. Spain asserted a proud and unli- 
mited claim to the whole northwest coast of Ameri. 
ca. In tbe belief, or assumed belief, of a just title 
to this vast empire, she seized on the ships, the car- 
goes, and the persons of British sailors, and destroy- 
ed the huts and factories of British settlers. The 
Spanish minister, Florida Blanca, supported the vio- 
lence of Don Estevan in a memorial which justified 
the pretensions urged by the former in favor of his 
country to a district extending as far as the 62d _pa- 
rallel of north latitude. But when the matter was 
sifted, it came out that these gigantic pretensions 
rested on a vague expression in the 8th article of the 
Treaty of Utrecht; that no insignia of Spanish so- 
vereignty had been exclusively displayed, no Spanish 
settlements exclusively founded, on that coast. That 
there had been Spanish settlers was true. That 
Spanish vessels had been in the habit of touching 
there was also true. True, too, that those seas had 
in that and the preceding century been scoured by 
Spanish buccaneers. But it was afterwards implied 
by the concessions, as it had been before admitted in 
the words, of the Spanish court, that its rights to 
that coast and those ports were ‘‘still not qutle cer 
tain.” 

What, then, did England propose, under the coum 
sels of Mr. Pitt; and what did Spain assent to, under 
the administration of Count Florida Blanca? The 
one proposed, and the other accepted conditions, 
which every man who loves peace and justice mus 
approve now, as they were approved then by the 
friends of peace and equity—conditions of joint 0c 
cupancy, extending over the whole of the northwest 
of North America hitherto claimed by Spaiv. Eng: 
Jand did not take advantage of her own strong fleet, 
of the weakness of Spain, and the inability of the 
court of Versailles to fulfil the pledge contained 1 
the family compact—al) circumstances highly favor 
able to an aggressive policy and a bold minister.— 
No, she acquiesced in a participation of trading and 
settling privileges with a country whom she might 
have reduced to more .ignoble capitulation. And 
this precedent of a policy at once humane, spirited, 
and, just, is the one which ought. to be followed, % 
nearly as the circumstances of the case allow, % 


this new crisis. The joint occupation of the Ore-| 


gon by British and American settlers, is no longe 
judged expedient. Partition, 1s recommended and 
desired. On what principles ought that partition ' 
be made? Evidently on those of equal benefit 4” 
advantage. 

In our. view of the question, the Americans, hav 
ing no exclusive right of sovereignty, cannot tree! 
our fellow subjects as mere-tenants-at-will, nor driv? 
them to whatever corner of the Oregon they choos, 
at the same time claiming for themseives great credil 
for forbearance. ‘They have both an equal right 
the disputed territory—a right arising . from occup: 
tion nearly identical in time and similar in purpos?: 
And if a greater share of land is to be accorded © 
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, than the other, this award must be made, not as 
recognition of right, but of those considerations 
ich the proximity, numbers, and the past labors 
American settlers introduce as necessary ele- 
nts in the adjustment of the dispute—considera- 
3 which, in all such important matters, it is im- 
sible to merge in the technicalities of law or the 
inutize of title. 

But if the award of territorial district may be 
odified by these considerations, care must be taken 
st no such modification be carried to the extent of 
sitive deprivation; and that though the British set- 
iers may lose in the superficial measurement of 


oilateral advantages which are absolutely indispen- 
able for the prosecution of their (rade—such as the 
reat water privileges of the Columbia and the har- 
or at its mouth. Now, in what way can this parti- 
ion be made so as to reserve these advantages, and 
tthe same time to give to the counter-claimants 
ot only all that they may demand as the right of 

eir possession, but all to which their numbers and 
roximity entitle them? An equal line of partition 
ould be a continuation from the Rocky Mountains, 
ot of that line which has already been fixed on as 
he commencement of the boundary, but of a line 

e degree to the south of it, drawn to the southern 
ape on the outlet of Juan de Fuca’s Straits. 

This would, as nearly as it is possible, be the di- 
sional line of the disputed district, and would give 
sagreater extent of coast land to the north than 
care to claim. But the 49th parallel of north 
alitude having already been fixed on by the con- 
ention of London as the commencement of the 
boundary, such a division is of course out of the 
westion. We only notice it to show that our start- 
ng point is not one of perfect equality. As the mat- 
er already stands, a previous convention has ratified 

certain principle of concession. We have not 
laimed all that the circumstances of the case and 
be ambiguity of right would have justified us in 
aiming. And, knowing this, we feel that we are 
bound by ourduty to our countrymen resident in 
hose districts, to protest against any wanton or care- 
ess compromise of their interests. We are not so- 
icitous to push our right to its extreme point. We, 
herefore, will not claim for them, nor ourselves, 
hatcapacious district, between the southeast bank 
of the Columbia and the Rocky Mountains. We 

oncede this—we concede it because we prefer a 
ettlement to a litigation, a compromise to a contest, 
race toa war. We concede a naked right for the, 
etention of an undeniable good. But we cannot | 
acquiesce in the surrender of positive and Jong-enjoy- 
id benefits. 


We think, then, that every purpose both of honor 
and interest would be answered, if the British min- 
ister,on whom now devolves the duty of making 
fresh proposals to the government of the U. States, 
were to renew on his part the offer made to England 
by Mr. Gallatin in the presidency and under the di- 
rection of Mr. Adams. That proposal was to take 
the 49th degree of nofth latitude as far as the sea as 
the boundary line, reserving to Great Britain Van- 
couver’s Island, the harbor of St. Juan de Fuca, and 
the free navigation of the Columbia. This would 
be a concession as far as superficial area of ground 
sconcerned. It would leave the United States mas- 
lers of the greater part of the Oregon. But it would 
secure the principal advantage of the country, the 
free navigation of the Columbia, to the servants of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, as well as harborage, 
aichorage, and seitlements for English vessels trad- 
ing with China and our possessions in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

It would concede all that the most successful war 
tould require—a sovereign but barren dominion; but 
it would secure all the commercial blessings of an 
honorable compromise and a rational peace. It 
Would not deprive the native Americans of any 
equitable advantage, but it would retain for English- 





the privilege of sharing in the traffic between 
North America and the English settlements in the 
Acific. No impartial man can expect that an Eng- 
lish minister would ever consent to transfer to the 

nited States the monopoly of the carrying trade be- 


ag Hludson’s Bay and English colonies in that 


Next in importance to the Times is the Morning 
Wronicle—the organ of the whig party in Great Bri- 
‘in, a Journal of the very highest order of ability, and 
Breatly relied on by the educated and thinking classes, 

view it takes of the Message is that Mr, Polk is 


‘ie representative of the western agricultural interest— 


ed 8 been elected by it—and that if that is conciliat- 


ent wi : ; 
nt will be pacific, and vice versa. 


van topic of the many adverted to in this document, 





ee — 
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pie—t*What does Mr. Polk say of the Oregon?” He 
recommends that notice be given to terminate, at the end 
of twelve months, the convention of 1827, by which the 
two countries jointly oceupy the disputed territory.— 
‘“‘Atthe end of the year’s notice,” he adds, ‘‘should 
Congress think it proper to make provision for giving 
that notice, we shall have reached a period when the na- 
tional rights in Oregon must either be abandoned, or 
firmly maiutained.”” And long before the end of the 
year’s notice, say we, ‘should Congress make provi- 
sion for giving that notice,” the two countries would be 
almost irretr evably committed to the calamitous issue 
of arms. From the day that Engl nd receives notice to 
terminate the conventien of 1827, she must prepare 
‘firmly to maintain” the rights that are thus menaced; 
and it woild be folly to suppose that the Government of 
Amevica would rest satisfied with the barren notification 
that they were about to terminate the joint occupation. 
If Congress adopts Mr. Polk’s recommendation in one 
respect, they will prepare to give effect to his inte npe- 
rate counsels in his own int-mperate way. Should the 
two countries thus resolve, and prepare to maintain each 
its extreme right by force of arms, we confess we are 
not sanguine enough to anticipate «n amicable settlement 
of a question that has already baffled the negotiat ons of 
so many years, 


p ce with England is henceforth,the best p Jicy of Ame- 
rica. In sp te, th ve ore, of this blustering and belig- 
event Message, the news whieh w Il soon reach Ameri- 
ca, will produce such an effect upon the popular mind 
as, evinced by congress: sna! inaction in respect to Orc- 
Bg" will render a document, wh ch cireumstances might 
mave made formidable, as harmless, if pot as amusing 
as a nursery rhyme. , 

The Exam/iner-—one of the oldest and most influen- 
tial of the wecklies—considers th- Oregon question in 
a very amicable and reasonsb'e light. On the sub- 
ject of Annexation of Texas it speaks as follows: 

Of Texas, whieh forms the first subj ct of the Mese 
sige, we nee! say litle, except to remark that Mr. 
Polk, in giving an aceount of the differences between 
the United Sites and Mexico, represents the former 
as the injur.d party. Mexico, he says, had no earthly 
right to complain of Texas being taken trom her, whilst 
the Americans, in not invading and destroying Mexico 
to avenge the losses of some thousand dollars which had 
befallen their merciants, have displayed a forbearance 
and a maguanimity quite unp-ralleled, The M+xicans, 
however, had opened their eves to the enormity of 
their own conduct—so the president informs us—and 
on the 9th of November they consented to reecive an 
American Plen’potenti ry, who was to dictate farther 


} consideration for favors to come. 


¥ Great Britain’. repealing the corn laws the presi-| can only succeed, if he wishes that Cabinet to stand, by 


to sich an issue, 





counsels. ‘There are various considerations which lead 
us to th's conslusion. The policy of the executive gov- | 
ernment in America, is but the reflex of the opinio..s of 
the party or interest predominant for the time being, | 
changing as these opinions vary, and necessarily adjust- 


cultural interest of the west, is at this moment in the 

ascendant, and Mr. Polk is its type and its representa- | 
tive, both in its wishes aid its resentments. The con- | 
duct of his government, therefore, depends upon the 

views entertained in the west, and these views are sus- 
ceptible of great modification, by the course which this 

country thinks proper to pursue. 

It is but natural that Mr. Polk should, as far as in h'm 

lies, give practical development to the policy on wh ch 

the west is now bent. To the dwellers of the great val- 

leys of the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Missouri, he | 
owes his unexpected elevation to the Presidential office, | 
and on their support he chiefly, if not solely, counts for | 
a renewal of power. Peace or war, high tariffs or low | 
—it makes little difference whch, ind wdually, with, 
Mr. Polk. Hisrule of government is his party ’s caprice, | 
and he will cover its every prominent whim with the 

latitudinarian folds of his official mantle, were it only | 
in common gratitude for past favors, and as a timely 

* * * * * #* If these considerations are well 
founded, it is obvious how much the issues of Mr. Polk’s 
government depend for their character upon the action 
of parties in this country. We have itin our own pow- 
er to convert the foe, in'o the friend—to make the most 
facile and useful ally of hm, who mut be ovherwise 
our most dangerous and impracticable opponent. Ame- 
riva, when it started into being as an mdependent na- 
tion, was not inoculated against the dangerous national 
epidemic of military glory. But there is with the Ame- 
ricans a calculation in all their movements, both national 
and individual. Your genuine Yankee will sell house 
and home, with all the family he rlooms to boot, with- 
out a sigh, if he can make a ‘‘spec”’ by the transaction; 
and the American people will unreluetantly savrifice the 
passion nearest and dearest to their hearts, if they can 
thereby gain « truly national object. Link the great and 
growing west then to you by new bonds; and the pei- 
manently predominant interes, in Amer.ca wil eherish 
new views, and adopt a new line of policy. Do this, 
and you will convert those who will otherwise be Mr, 
Polk’s instruments, inlo Mr. Polk’s masters, when you 
will have to deal with h m as the strong, but no longer 
as the dangerous, executive official. ‘They entrusted 
him with their power, in case he might have to avenge 
what they conceive to be their wrongs; but do them and 
the people of Englaad justice at once, and he is instantly 
shorn of nine-tenths of his present plenipotentiary at- 
tributes for evil. 


One of the great objects o! the west, is to establish an 
intimate commercial alliance with Hngland, Had the 
preemies of the speedy consummation of such an al- 

iance been as strong two months ago us they sre now, 
the tone of the ?resident’s Message would have been 
widely different from what it is. Taking bis cue from 
his party * * * *, The next budget of news which 
America received from Europe, will convey the intelli- 
gence of significant movements which «re taking place, 
or wh ch are about to take place, on this side the Atlan- 
tic—movements in which the Americans are, perhaps, 
as largely mteres'ed:as is England—and the progress of 
whieh they wili see, is now as irresistible, asis the fall’ 


But we do not believe that the question ean be brought | consditions. 


There never certainly was or will be any 


We do not think that ‘*Congress wil/| passaze in the autobiography of rations so monstrously, 
make provision” for giving effect to Mr. Polk’s insane! so lud crously, or so successfully impudent aa this. It 


isthe burl sque of Knickerbocker rendered into sheer 
real ty. 

S.areely less amusing is the tirade, in which.the pre- 
sid nt indulges, On the subject of the balance of power, 
He will have none of tt, even in theory. Itisa heresy, 


ing itself to every di{ferenceas it arises, The great agri- | and an invention of the fyul fiend, and it isas untenable 


and unp rdonsble, as the idea of any Europexsn power 
having any ‘‘airthly” interest in the New Woild. Pre- 
sident Polk almost arraigns England for having ever 
sent a colony to Am rica, which according to his doc- 
trine she should never have done. He holds his presi- 
dential fist m his psrent’s face, and asks how durst he 
have enacted parent to so fine a child, ‘The aceident of 
our holding Canada does not at «ll enter into Mr. Polk’s 
consileration, or the poreanvy of our having a wish or 
a right to keep or defend it, 
FRANCE. 

Tue CHamBers, assembled on the 27th December. 
Louis Philippe accompanied by the queen and royal 
family attended, took his seat on the throne, and 
placing his hat on his head, dolivered the following 

SPEECH. ' 

Gentlemen, peers and deputiee—“‘In assembling you 
about me, I am happy to think that we may congra- 
tulate ourselves on the general state of our country. 
I am confident that the accord between the powers 
of the state and the maintenance of our policy of 
order and conservation, wil! more and more insure 
the regular development of our institutions and the 
progress of the national prosperity. 

‘“My government has applied itself to prosecuting 


the execution of the great works which you have 


voted. The necessary measures for bringing them 
to a conclusion will be submitted to you. Thus we 
shall in a few years have conferred on France both 
powerful guarantees of security and means of de- 
veloping her fruitful activity, and of diffusing a state 
of welfare ever all parts of our territory and through 
all classes of the population. While these important 
results have been obtained the situation of our finances 
has daily become more and more satisfactory. 
‘‘Laws relating to finance, with various other mea- 
sures, whose object is to introduce into the admin- 
istration important improvements, will be shortly 
presented to you.” 

‘I continue to receive from all foreign powers pa- 
cific and amicable assurances. I hope that the po- 
licy which has maintained general peace amidst so 
many storms will one day cause the memory uf my 
reign to be held in honor. 

“The friendship that unites me to the queen of 
Great Britain, and of which she has again so recently 
afforded me an affectionate testimony, and the mu- 
tual confidence of our governments, baye happily 
secured between both states good and intimate rela- 
tions. The convention concluded between us for 
putting down the odious slave, trade is at this mo- 
meat in course of being cartied into execution.— 
Dbus, by the cordial co-operation of the maritime 
forces of the two states, the slave trade will be.ef- 
ficaciously repressed, and at the same. time, our 
commerce be again placed under the exclusive sur- 
veillance of our flag. 

*\] have reason to hope that the common action of 








of their own Niagara. ‘They will then learn that dur- 
ing the short'time which iniervened, the **strong gov- 


the Prime Minister of England, and that he is once a- 
in the leading politician in opposition, and that Sir R. 
eel is re-constructing his Cabinet, a task in which he 


establishing his government on the broad basis of the 
repeal of the corn laws. ‘The issue of all this is clear,, 





i u * a 
Just now engross the attention of the English peo-| and not the least obvious fact connected with it is, that 


ernment” has failen—that Lord John Russell has been. 


France and England will lead, on.the banks of the 
River Plate, to the restoration of regular and pacific 
commercial relations, which is the sole object of our 
efforts. 

“Events which I deplore, but which have again 
exhibited the heroism of our soldiers, have disturbed 
our possessions in Africa. I have adopted prompt 
measures, in order that the domination of France 
may retain every where the foree and ascendenéy 





that become her. With the assistance of time our 
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‘operation in the great and arduous task which the 
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energetic perseverance will lay the foundation of 
the security and prosperity of Algeria. 
“Gentlemen, you have afforded me your loyal co- 


national will has summoned me to fulfil. Providence 
has blessed our efforts, and has afforded me precious 
consolations in my own family. Wherever they 
have appeared, my sons have, I trust, worthily up- 
held the name of France. My grandsons are in- 
creasing in number, and growing under my own 
eyes. My dearest wish and sweetest hope is that, 
by our devotedness to France and our zeal in serving 
her well, we may insure her affection, and the in- 
timate union of my family and country be forever 
established.” 

The chamber of deputies re-assembled on the 29th, 
and elected their president for the session. ‘The 
choice fell upon M. Sauzet, the former president, 
and conservative candidate, by 213 votes, it being a 
majority of 66 votes over M. Dufaure, the opposition 
candidate, who had 147,and there were four scat- 
tering votes. Ona subsequent day the conservative 
or ministerial candidates were chosen on the first 
ballot to the four vice presidencies. 








Se 


SHALL WE HAVE WAR, OR PEACE? — 





The best answer we have it in our power to make 
to this enquiry at present, will be found in the ex- 
tracts which are inserted from foreign journals, on 
the one hand, and from the debates and proceedings 
of the present weck in congress, and the comments 
of our iighec, on the other. 

In order, however, toa more distinct view of the 
incidents, than our spe-ce affords us room for giving 
in the wide details which fill so many columns of the 
daily journals, we proceed as in our last, to group 
them in a comprehensive sketch. 


" | agitated by these rapid evolutions of party,—the | 


This was a dead stall to Lord John Russell, and 
with it, terminated his lordship’s brief hopes of re- 
suming power. He received the queen’s directions 
to form a ministry on the 10th December, and on the 
19th, announced to her majesty his inability to doso. 

On the 20th, the queen having left Osborne House 
for Windsor Castle, sent for Sir Robert Peel “to 
form a government.” Sir Robert withdrew his pre- 
vious resignation, ard recommenced the formation 
of acabinet. The same evening, a cabinet council 
was in session at his official residence, in Downing 
street, until after midnight. The question, said to 
have been discussed, was simply this: Shall the 
queen and the country be left, at such a crisis, with- 
out a minister, and without a government? 

‘The Standard, ministerial organ, of the 23d, says: 
“The decision of the Duke of Wellington, and of 
those of his colleagues who had, in the first instance, 
dissented from the views of Sir Robert Peel, was, 
not to Jeave him to pursue his arduous and patriotic 
course alone, but to share the burthen with him, and 
give him all the aid which their high station, their 
known ability, and disinterested integrity, so well 
enabled them to afford.” 

It was whilst the whole British community were 


sudden explosion of one ministry, whilst in the full’ 
tide of power and place,—the fa,lure of the oppo- 
nent party to form a cabinet, and their relinquish- 
inert of the attempt at the moment of the recall of 
the tories to the aid of the throne, and whilst it was 
scarcely yet ascertained whether the leaders of that 
party could so far reconcile the differences which 
tad mduced them to resign, as again to act together, 
at that critical moment it was, that President Polk’s 
annual message to congress reached London. The 
same day on which the message was published there, 
the arrangements of the cabinet were announced in 
| the London journals. 
One of the members of the cabinet, Lord Wharn- 





Our last week’s-article closed representing the 
parties disputant each waiting to ascertain what the 
other would do, or say. Our London dates were to 
the 13th December. 
ed, and Lord John Russeil was endeavoring to or- 
ganize a whig cabinet. 
that the change would be no way favorable to the 
interests of peace. All hands were anxiously luok- 
ing out for the Hibernia steamer. 


The Hibernia reached Boston the 22d, bringing 
London dates to the 4th inst. 

The opinion is generally expressed, that affairs 
look more pacific on that side of the ocean and of 
the dispute. It will be seen, however, by the pro- 
ceedings in congress, that General Cass, and others 
of the members, do not regard the intelligence as 
anything more pacific than our previous advices. 


Lord John Russell’s endeavors to obtain a cabinet, 
appear to have been peculiarly unfortunate. Start- 
ing upon the basis of a total repeal of the cora Jaws, 
his first object was to enlist the leaders of the anti-corn 
law league, with which view Mr. Cospen, the ta- 
Jenied and influential member of parliament from 


Liverpool, was invited to accept the presidency of 


the board of trade. 
Mr. Cobden promptly declined that honor. . 


Lord PaumersTon was next invited to receive the 
control of the foreign department. 

He, nothing loth, doubtless considered himse!f en- 
titled to that station, in a whig cabinet, as a matter 
of course. He had been almost uninterruptedly in 
office of high grade since 1809. When Lord Grey 
formed his ministry in 1830, Palmerston was his min- 
ister of foreign aflairs,—and again, when the whigs 
resumed power in 1835, he resumed the seals of the 
foreign office. 


Lord Grey, the whig leader in the house of lords, 
and who in this transaction py ves himself, as we 
think, to be the worthy represéntative, as well as 
descendant, of one of the most estimable and talent- 
ed of all the’ English statesmen of the generation 
just passed, one of the few British statesmen, who, 
through a long life, rightly appreciated American 
character, Earl Grey, better known heretofore as 
Lord Howick, considered it a duty to his country 
and to mankind, above that of any party consideration, 
in the present critical juncture of affairs, not so far 
to compromit the peace of the world, as to be acces- 
sory to entrusting the foreign relations of the coun. 
try to Lord Palmerston.* 





—— 


*The London Spectator, evidently from an official 
gource, gives the idlowing explanation of Earl Grey’s 
course in this affair. It must place the young statesman 
in enviable estimation with all refiécting men: 
“Coming to London, in compliance with a summons 
from the newly appointed premier, Lord Grey trayelied 
with a companion, high in the whig councils, who at- 
1ended all the meetings in Chesham Place after their ar- 
rival. To that companion Lord Grey communicated his 







The Peel ministry had resign- | 


The impression here was, | 


_cliffe, president of the council, died on the 10th ult. 
| Lord Stanley was the only member of the pre- 
| vious cabinet who declined to resume office. 


| ‘The Duke of Buccleuch succeeded the late Lord 
| Wharneliffe, as president of the council. 


Tue British ministry. The following is an officiay 


list of the re-administration: 
First lord of the treasury 
Secretary of the home depart- 


Sir Robert Pee). 


ment 

Lord chancellor 

Lord president of the council 
Commander-in-chicf 
Secretary of foreign affairs Earl of Aberdeen. 
Lord privy seal Earl of Haudington 
President of the board of control Earl of Ripon. . 
Chancellor of the exchequer Ru hon. H Goulbury 
Chancellur of the Duchy of Lan- ‘ 
caster Lord G. Somerset. 
Commissioner of land revenues Karl Lincoln. 
Secretary of war Rt. hon. 8. Herbert. 
The following are the new menibers of the cabine): 
President of the board of trade Earl Dalhousie. ' 
First lord of the admiralty Karl of Ellenborough 
Postmaster general Earl of St. Germans. - 
Secretary of the colonies Hon. W.E. Gladstone 
The London Gazelle, of the 26th, contained the 
official further prorogation of pariiament from the 
30th December to the 22u of January. 

These rapid revolutions at home, absorbed ajj 
minds in England, at the moment that President 
Polk’s annual message reached there. Instead of 
the latter being, as it otherwise no doubt would 
have been, the primary incident of the day, at was, 
for the moment, but of secondary consideration to 
arrangements for the administration of their own 
government. ‘The crisis became the more critical, 
and caution and coolness the more necessary in the 
estimation of ail men, and of ail parties, and even 
of the press too, in cousequence of the difficulties 
which now surrounded them. And, hence it is, that 
instead of the blusier and bravado which many here 
expected the president’s message would call forth, 
especially from the journals, we find, in general, a 
cool reserve, a Caulious wording of every paragraph. 
‘The pervading object seems to be, not heedlessly to 
aggravate existing difficulties. Hopes are caught 
at and elaborated, with a manilest wish of pre- 
serving the two countries froma conflict. England 
is evidently indisposed to have a war with this 
country at present. It is her object, as it certainly 
is her interest, to preserve the peace of Europe.— 


Sir J. R.G. Grah 
Lord Lyndhurst, = 
Duke of Buceleuel), 
Duke of Welliigton. 





| © Lord Ellenborough returns to office, as first lord 
Lord Haddington accepts the privy seal, in room of! 
| the Duke of Buccleuch. 
| The Earl of St.Germans succeeds the Earl of Lons- 
| dale, as postmaster general. 

The hon. W. Gladstone secretary for the colonies. 

In other respects, the government temains as it 
was before the resignation of Sir Robert Peel. 





; 
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determination to take no part in any ministry of which 


We have no doubt, that an apprehension of a dif- 


of the admiralty. iference with France, as well us with the United 


States, operated upon the mind of Earl Grey to in- 
duce him torefrain from participating in the respou- 
sibility of entrusting to Lord Paimerston, the seais 
of the Foreign office. 

But, as was manifestly the reliance of our own 
cabinet, the great qualifying consideration whiere- 
with to quiet and reconcile British statesmen and 
the British press to President Polk and his annual 


| Lord Palmerston should hold the foreign depariment;| message, was the strong hope which the presideut 


i and he had every reason to rely on the belief that the| 
sentiment so expressed would have been communicated 
} to Lord John Russell. Whether it was so communicat- 
{ed or not, Lord Grey took care that Lord John Russell 
should not be ignorant of his views, although they were 
| 80 presented as to avoid the appearance of dictation.— 
On the evening of the Wednesday on which the whigs 
| had determined to undertake the government, Lord Grey 
‘went home and wrote a letter to Lord John, in which 
he urged great caution in distribu:ing the offices of the 
| new ministry, pointed out the necessity of making it as 
little as possible like a revival of the Melbourne cabinet; 








' 
i 
} 


officers; and stated that his joining the government, | 
though he promised it his cordial support in any case, | 
must depend on his being satisfied with all the arrange- 

ments regarding offices. Lord John Russeil must have 


ston’s foreign policy, and could scarcely have misunder- | 
stood these hints. 
asked for an explanation. When at Just ne cheice was! 
leftto Lord Grey but to declare his peremptory objec-! 
tion, he did so in a way which forbade every suspicion 
of personal feeling. ‘I'he colonial office, with the lea-| 
dership in the house of lords, had. been offered to him-' 
self. He objected to placing Lord Palmerston in the fo- | 
reign department, because such an appointment would | 
create alarin among foreign powers, and also among tlie 
great bulk of the community at home, including a larger 


without himself criticising Lord Palmeraton’s policy, he 
objected to his being placed in the foreign office, simply | 
as a fresh difficulty in the way of a liberal ministry: - At! 
the same time, Lord Grey distinctly declared that he | 
should be most happy to have Lord Palmerston as a cols | 
league in any other department; and i order to such 
an arrangement, ‘he offeied to yield the colonial office 
and the leadership of the house of lotds, if it were 
thought advisable to raise Viscount Palinersion to the 
British peerage for the purpose. Lord Grey, therefore, 
so far from evineing personal dislike, expressed perfect 
willingness to, act not only with, but in some. degree 
under, Lord Palmerston; and so far from. being dictate- 
rial or ‘impracticable,’ he showed the utmost disposition 
to accommodate his own pretensions, or to waive them 
altogether, if he could not conscientiously act with the 


If he wasin doubt, he shuuld have; threatening to grow 


therein holds out of arepealof the tariff of 1842; a 
consideration to British interests so completely out- 
weighing Oregon, that they would be dull indeed of 
comprehension, or indifferent to their own interests, 
if they failed to appreciate the difference. English- 
nen are not apt to be either so blind as nul to see or 
so indifferent as nol to regard heir Own interesis.— 
Hence the subdued tone which 1s ovservable in al- 
mostevery English journal, in relation tothe uispute 
with America. ‘Tu lose av opportunity of wccom- 
plishing an object of such vitai importance as the 


impressed a tle expectant preinier that no regard to! repeal of the American tariff, would be madness I0- 
personal feelings ought to interfere with the allotment of| deed. All Euglish interests at once unite upon that 


pomt. So favorable an opportunity must not be 
thrown away, fora punctilio, or a barren waste ol 
North-western wilderness. ‘here are immediate 


known Marl Grey’s opinions.in regard to Lord Palmer-| *i!lions to be won by opening the American mar- 


kets for British manufacturers. Rival manutactures 
into predominating wmagol 
tude, may now be prostrated. A rival pation, fa 
pidly expanding ever hour, becoming wore indepen- 
dent of our fabrics, may again be courted into colo- 
nial reliance upon us for their “hob pails,” theit 
cullery, their shoes, their very shirts. ‘Treaty sti- 
pulations may be obtained, periiaps, in soine “com: 
mercial arrangement,” which will insure to England, 
(beyond the constitutional power even of a majority 


meets of the liberal than of the conservative party; | of congress again to repeal) the same vast balauce ¢ 
} 


tradé which we have so many years enjoyed, profited 
by and sustained our vast institutions by the aid of, 
and by which we contrived to keep down and con- 
tru}, and finally almost ruined the rival we so much 
dread. 

That considerations of the kind alluded to con- 
trol the tenor oi the British press at the present 
moment, in relation to the altitude of their affairs 
with the United States, no one can ‘doubt atler pe 
rusing their lucubrations. 

Whether it is Mr. Peel or’'the Duke of Welling- 
ton that has yielded the point whict induced their 
resignations, or whether they have compromised oF 
postponed the question of opening the ports, Is @ ae 
found secret, which uot even the “Times bas as ye 





new cabinet, as Lord John Russell might chogse to 
form it.” 





undertaken to devolope. The party journals are 
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pusy in conjecturing, each according to ils own 
wishes. All agree that the predicament was such as 
to compel an adjustment. 

The restoration of Mr. Pee! to power, enables 
Mr. McLane to resume his negotiation, on his re- 
tura from the continent, just where he was Supposed 
to have left it, prior to the celebrated publication in 
the Times, and the explosion which that publication 

to. 
= far, in relation to the state of the question on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

On our side, it will be seen by the proceedings in 
congress, that both houses have been hammering 
away, in earnest debate, on war topics. 

Oa Monday, the 26th, in the senate, Mr. ALuen, 
the chairman of the committee on foreign relations, 
retrieved the ground he had lost a few days before. 
A majority now sustained his motion to take from 
the table the resolutions lie had proposed, approba- 
ting the president’s position in relation to foreisn in- 
terference ON this continent, and again sustained 
him,in referring the same to the committee on foreign 
relations, of which he is the chairman. We shall, 
of course, have an elaborate report, and very pro- 
bably another six weeks debate, as we had upoa the 
Panama mission some years ago. 

By the way, it now appears, that the British go-: 
yernment were Soliciting Mr. Monroe to assume for 
the United States, the altitude in relation to Euro- 
pean interference with the governments of this cou- 
tinent, Which he did assume in his message to con- 
gress on that subject. His message was in accord- | 
avce With their recommendation. Another fact, | 
equally in proof of the versatility of human affairs, 
of political parties, and of public men, is that on 
recurring to the proceedings and debates in congress 
on the subject of the Panama mission, which was a 
measure designed to carry oul this very recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Monroe, it appears that Mr. Buchanan, 


‘marine fore>, He imputed that inerease, and thecel ray 





now secretary of state, and Mr. Polk, now president 
of the United States, made speeches and took an| 
active part against the very policy and doctrines | 
which both cfhcially recommend now that they are in 
power. It was by aid of their votes and influence 


that all is peace, all is quiet; and such will be the con- 
tinued state of things. ‘The senator telis us thet he 
govs ‘or that matured plan to which the guvernment his 
adhered for the last thirty years and more. And now 
let me a-k the senater from Missouri most respectfully 
what has been the result of thet matured pian? Have 
you a tenable fortification on your seabo rd? If you 
have, I am altog ther misinformed. Are not those 
great mouths, the D. laware and Chesapeake, open for 
the entrance of any.enemy who msy seck us? I have 
the authority of military and uival men of the highest 
standing for saying thit an invading army could find no 
serious obstacle to their entrance into this city, save that 
alone which wou'd be pres-nied ly the patriotic heerts 
und strong srms of our hasti'y summoned countrymen! 
This, sv, isthe re ult of that “matured ploo.” The 
city of New York, as I am informed by one of her re- 
presentatives, lies «exposed. Philadel;-hia and Boston 
are comparatively quite defenc.less, And yet we are 
not asthoriz d, at the present crisis, to take any steps 
for the beter defenes of the country! Sir, 1 ask 
ean we indeed be blind to those signs, fall of toreaten- 
ing, which now darken the horizen, and to which al- 
luson has been so frequently mxde that to deseribe 
them were almost an idle repetition? 

Mr. Hannegun went on to spvakof the great increase 
which E»giand and France were now makirg in their 


with which st was going on, to apprehensions entertain- 
ed by those Powers of a rapiure with the United 
States. 

“But it is said,” continned Mr. Hannegan, ‘‘there is 
no c.us: of difficuliy—no prospect, no dread of a diffi- 
culty growing out of this Q:egon question, If no diffi- 
culty grows out of it, England will assume a ground 
which never before in her histury Las sie sssumed.— 
Perhaps lam indserect in my movement. Bat L come 
prebend the past history of Englind. Ihave read and 
studied it from ch idhood, aud in no one instane= has she 
ever receded from a high position which she has assum- 
ed. This country will not recede. Ob vo, western 
Pennsylsania, western New Yoik, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ilinois, Missouri, Ki ntacky, ‘Tennessee—will never 
surrender one Jot vor title—never! 

We hear from home daily and ngh ly mess+ges of the 


SHALL WE HAVE PEACE OR WAR? 
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course taken by Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Benton, or 
whether he still urges that the recommendations of 
his message for giving notice to England that the 
joint occupancy of Oregon must cease in twelve 
months, and that a bill assuming executive jurisdic- 
tion over the whole territory should be ready for 
operation by the expiration of that period. "That 
the cabinet hesitates to have that course taken, forth- 
with, is manifested by various motions to delay a 
vote on. the proposition before the house. Letter- 
writers furnish all kind of rumors, on so interesting 
a point, of course. 

Looking to the official organ for more authentic 
indications of the preseAt disposition of the exe- 
cutive, we regret not having space left in this num- 
ber for the editorial -of the ‘*Union” in reference to 
the article which we have inserted from the London 
Times, of the 3d instant, which on ail hands is recog- 
nized here as having been prepared officially for 
that paper, with a view of its being brought out by 
the Hibernia, as an expression of British views upon 
the new position of the Oregon dispute. It suggests 
in substance, that the British government should 
now propose to the United States the very terms 
Mr. Gallatin when minister at London during Mr. 
Adams’ administration had offered, and whieh they 
then rejected. 

it may be here remarked, that Mr. Gallatin, now 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age, is publishing in 
the Nationa! Intelligencer, a series of articles, full 
of interest and historical incident as well as evidenc- 
ing still the strong intellectual powers for. which 
he was so eminently distinguished half a century 
ago. In those articles the relative claims of the two 
countries are examined—and the policy of settling 
the difference upon the basis he had proposed so 
many years since is recommended to be now adopt- 
ed, adding simply that the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence should be urged as an equivalent for granting 
the free navigation of the Columbia river to Great 
Britain. 

How these suggestions would be received by our 





spirn that stirs (he peopie. But :his morning tie mail 
b. ought us intell gence thatihe Misseuri convention hid | 


executive, was of course a matter of great curiosity, 
and to the Union all eyes were directed for a solu- 


thatthe United States senate at that time vetoed the unanimously adop ed, ws l was informed by my friend tion of the enquiry. 


allempt of the government to travel beyond the! 


from Missouri, who usually sits here, [Mr. Alchison,} | 


After due deliberation, as the editor of that jour- 


limits of our own national concerns, either by “en- | the resolution fixing our boundary at 54 deg 40 min. |nal admits, a Jong article appeared on the 27th, in 


tangling alliances” or with frutless efforts towards | 


now and forever. Indiana is of tne same mind, I ven-} 


reply to the article in the Times of the 3d inst. We 


adjusting the ‘‘balance of power,” which for ages | ture to say, and so is Oh o—and so—I like not to speak have read some of its paragraphs over half a dozen 


has furnished the monarchies of Europe with ne- | in ticu of my frend from Kentucky over the way; but | times. 


ver-ending excuses fur dispute. 

An oudine of the debate to which the motion of Mr. | 
Allen gave rise on Monday, will be fuund in this num- | 
ber. Washington letter-writers had apprised the public | 
that Gen. Vass had concocted another speech whieh he | 
Was desirous vf an oppurtunity to deliver. Ic may have 
been with a view to accununodate him, as well as to | 
luiilly the feeliugs of Mr, Alien, aud aflurd him more of | 
he comity which senators generally exiead towards each | 
oer, but which Mr. A. thought was wanting last week | 
wards himself, that the senate allowed the subject} 
agaid lo be introduced and to take form and directiou.— 
However, this may be, the debate which it provoked was | 
warn aud pithy. 

A still more interesting debate immediately fol- | 
lowed. ‘I'he vill reported by Mr. Fairfield, from the | 
Committee on naval affairs, for additional iron steam- | 
ers, &c, caiwe up for discussivn. 1t was advocated on | 
he ground of 1s being a mere addition to our peace | 
lavlishinent, aud necessary even if peace was cer-| 
lain of being matitained. On that ground the bill | 
Will be voled for by many who would oppose it as a | 
War invasure. 
(he vill was opposed by others on the ground, | 
thal for a peace measure, it proposed tov imuch, and | 
Sa War measure, too littke—as being in fact fit for | 
bei ther One Dor the other, 

_ he debate was the more interesting from the | 
Hac, ‘dat it was the occasion of eliciting a speech 
trou Me, Benton, upon whom, afiee Mr. Culkoun 
had taken position, all eyes were next directed, to! 
&ceriuin what course of policy he and his friends |} 
at how pursue, Mr, Benton opposed the bill, in | 
nese lerms. He considered it as a war! 

“Ure; IL Should weceive no support from him.— | 
eli lo refer tue Consideration of the subject} 

“temote day. 

es, addivion to the pacific force in the United 
sided bite. inay be cousidered as giving it a de- 
ee majority in that body, unless a large delach- 

The, made inom the whig party. ; 
Mts Was muintaiued, however, with much 
Me ap Mr. Hunnegan, of lidiana, who had 
buidien an amendimeut to the bill, providing for 

rf aa tte ge war steamers, more than the 
decided a, » which of course would give the bill 

ws am af complexion, spoke on Wednesday with 
Wwe war = in jlaver of immediate preparations 

‘Tea’ a BAF two extracts must suliice. 

Miu p om wt frow M ssvur: opposes the extice propo- 

: sed a0 Bn aMment, as 4 matter of course—and 
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“US oe ° ‘ 
“° 41. as jie uat there are no signs of war ahcad— 


such I gther from evcry a-count, is the stat- of feeling | 
in that g- Hunt State. But will Eogland recede so fara. | 
even to acevpt the propos tio: of 49 d-g? Her history 
teaches us: that she wil not. [say it would be an ano- | 
maly in English poley if she would sor-eede. Is there | 
no prospect of a diilieulty with Mexico? Is there truth | 
ov falsehood in the sta'ements we hear of the contemptu- 

ous rec -ption of our min’ster? Has he suececded in bis | 
designs or intemtons? We know he hss not. We 


The editor certainly was not in a felicitous 
mood for expressing his ideas atthe moment. The 


article upon the whole, however, is of a pacific key. 


lt strongly reminds us of a coy maiden, in the mo. 
ment of repenting that she had abruptly rejected, and 
now desirous of showing expedients, by which her 
Jover might, if he would, very consistently propose 
again. 

The main points of the article are embraced in the 


know he cannot. | following extract: 


We know—every man of us must know—that it is | 
utterly impossible to adjust our difficulties with Mexico | 
while Franc? and England maintiin their present pos -| 
tion towards us, And if Mexico strikes a blow »gainst 
us, it will be only becnus? she knows she is backed by | 
them. Weare acquaint d with the dee'aration put forth | 
by Guizot. Do we imagine that France and England | 
will permit the United States t» annihilate Mex:co?— | 
They wili not. They would be false to their own pro- | 
fessions—to the position they ss:ume towards her if| 
they do. But who shall pretend to say that England | 
and France ave uot holding Mexico in herepres-nt po- | 
sition, Whoisturs tha can penetrate ther poliry, | 
or divide the impenewable veil which shrouds their 
schemes? None, sir, none. ‘There is one fevture in 
English poley t» wh ch her bitrerest enemy must yiel! 
his great. stadmir.tion. It is the seereey with whieh — 
her designs are ever cloake!, whilst she is prepsring for | 
their execution—so esse iti 1 to the e lerity of ber move- 
ments, aad the ov. rwhelming force of her blow when | 
hes - designs ave matur -d tor execution. Sir, | main- | 
tan that we shoul at once b gin to put our country in! 
a proper stite of defence.” 


/ 


PrReraRaTIONS FOR WAR Pproposep. ‘The propo- 
sition for two addinal regiments of mounted rifie- | 
men, and the proposition for additional steamers and | 
naval force—in short all the propositions heretofore | 
made from official sources, have been submitted and 
advocated as measures required for our peace es- 
tablishment. But on Monday last, a bill was re-| 
ported from the appropriate committee, proposing a | 
series of formidable war measures. 


In the house of representatives, the Oregon debate 


We call attention to the wholly new proposal which 
the London Times now calls upon the British ministry 
to make to our government. That great journal is— 


' * . . . 
with all ils enormous sins against America—a shrewd 


observer of the pulse of the English government and 
people, and af it had observed aright in this instance 


_—if ihe Beitish people will sustain the British go- 


vernment now, in coming forward to us with the 
proposition alluded- to; to wit: the same proposition 
which Mr. /idams made to the British government, and 
which that govrnment then most wrongfully and unwise- 
ly rejected—if, we say, the British cabinet shall now 
come forward to renew the negotiation with us in a 
spirit of farther compromise, on that praposal—if 
the farther concession on the part of Great Britain, 
which the rights and mterests of the United States 
might require in the premises, shall then be treated 
by Great Britain in the spirit of justice which the 
adoption on her part of that preliminary proposition 
may be supposed to indicate in part-—then we say— 
certainly not that the question could be at once set- 
tled, for in the present new attitude of the question, 
negotiations even on that proposition would yet have 
a great deal to accomplish—many just rights of ours 
still to secure, many great and sacred interests of 
ours yet to protect—but this we will say, that such 
a proposal as that on the part of the British govern- 


_ ment, made in the manner and carried out in the spirit 


which we have indicated, would make every friend 
of just and honorable peace, both in this country and 
in England, and throughout the world, ‘breathe freer 
and deeper’ with a good hope for civilization, for 
free institutions, and for mankind, It would not then 


is continued with unabated vigor. | be unreasonable to hope that on such a proposal, so 


So much for the legislature of the Union. 


executive, in the mean time? 

So far as the movements of the leading friends of 
the executive in congress would indicate, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to judge. it is difficult for in- 


wor - . hep i 
stance, to say, whether the president favors the 





' made and so carried out (o the more ample recognition 
What indications have we of the position of the | 


of our just claims, farther negotiation might yet 
build a peaceful. monument to the enlightened mo- 
deration and justice of two great nations. We say 
this of course, in view of the fact that the naviga- 


{tion of the Columbia, by Great Britain, through five 


hundred miles of American territory could, in the 
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present state of the question, be hardly urged with 
seriousness by the British government.” * * * 

How the editor of the Union contrives to reach 
the conelusion to which he arrives in the following 

ragraph, is not very obvious. Something is always 
ue 10 appearances, in the management of delicate 

negotiations, which the foregoing language would 
seem to authorise a renewal of, on the partof the 
administration. The editor, therefore, winds up as 
follows: 

‘We will say, in conclusion, upon this topic, that 
we cannot but regard the proposition which has been 
thus put forward and advocated by the “Times,” as 
a most complete and ugequivoca] acknowledgment 
from a high quarter in England of the justice, the 
fitness, and the necessity of the policy which has 
been recommended by the message on this question, 
and advocated, in pursuance of that recommend: tion, 
on the floor of congress. We should deprecate any 
abandonment of that as a measure full of evil 
omen.”’ 

This article, of course, attracted much attention. It 
was referred to in the debate in the senate on Wednes- 
day, by Mr. Mitter, of New Jersey, in his speech on 
the bill for increasing the navy. Mr. M. did not be- 
‘lieve war was so near at hand as some senators appre- 
hended. He did not believe that it was necessary, or 
that upon such a question as this public opinion would 
sanction it, It was a warabout a barren and compara- 
tively worthless territory—a war for inches of soil, and 
not for principles. He referred, he said, with great plea- 
sure to a moderate article which appeared in the “official 
organ” of that morning, commenting on an article in 
the London 7mes. 

Mr. Hannegan, after consulting apparen'ly with Mr. 
Allon and Mr. Cass, said, ‘‘I desire—no, I take the re- 
sponsibility upon myself of saying that the article reter- 
red to by the senator from New Jersey, is not sanction- 
ed,—that it was not seen by the president, and it does 
not meet his approval.” are 

Mr. Websier asked the senator from Ia. if, in this re- 
spect, the article not seen by the president formed an ex- 
ception to others which appeared in the official paper.— 
Whether. they were to understand that, asa general 
fact, the president revises the editorials of the Union? 

Mr. Hannegan was apparently about to reply, but 
was prevented by another senator having the floor. 

The Union, of Wednesday night, notices the above 
conversation in the senate, but in such terms as to 
leave us entirely in the dark as to whether the pre- 
sident does or does not agree with the tenor of the 
publication in question. The substance of the 
editor’s remarks are, that the president has not 
changed one iota from the position he assumed in his 
message of the 3d of December. 

During the debate in the senate, Mr. Calhoun ex- 
ressed his conviction that the intelligence brought 
y the Hibernia was decidedly pacific, and that the 

chances‘of an adjustment of the Oregon dispute were 
far more favorable than before. From this opinion, 
General Cass, Mr. Allen, and Mr. Hannegan entire- 
ly dissented, and insisted that the intelligence left 
the dispute exactly where it was before. 


a a 
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SENATE. 

January 22. Nunierous petitions were presented 
and referred; among others, one that war may not 
be resorted to in settling the Oregon question; ano- 
ther for an appropriation to improve the navigation 
of Delaware river at Reedy island. 

The resvlution calling upon the secretary of war 
to have prepared and executed a publicetion and his- 
tory of all our relations and treaties &c. with ell the 
Indians, the lands received from them, moneys paid, 
their stocks how invested, &c. was taken up. 

Mr. Benton, said he was oppesed to this increasing 
system of manufacturing books and multiplying do- 
cuments for the benefit after all chiefly of the paper 
and rag dealers. When he first came to congress, 
documents were not so plentiful, and four cents the 

und was their market value; now, it is two cents. 

he-market is glutted; consumption is not equal to the 


supply: &c. 
he resolution was laid over until to-morrow. 


Explanations.—Mr. /lllen, rose to a personal ex- 
planation of some remarks submitted by him yester- 
day. He had been 4 0 yl as expressing an appre- 
hension that war would come from giving the notice 
to Great Britain. He had nol said this. Moreover, 
he would say, however much senators might differ 
as to the probable effect of notice, that England 
would not go to war upon this Oregon question at 
all, unless she desired to make that a pretext for a 
conflict with us in reference to other matters of state 
policy. 

The senate went into executive session. [In which 
the nomination of Mr. Woodward, of Pa., as judge 
of the supreme court was acted upon and rejected. } 

On motion of Mr. Cameron, the senate adjourned 
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till, (by a vote of 30 to 17,) Monday next, the 26th 
instant. 
January 26. On motion of Mr. Hannegan, the 
committee of naval affairs was directed to inquire 
into the merits of Richard Loper’s. submerged pro- 
peller, &c. 
Oregon. Mr. Webster submitted the following re- 
solution, which lies over one day under the rule: 
Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested tu communicate tothe senate any correspon- 
dence which may have taken place between the go- 
vernment of the United States and that of England, of 
its minister, or between the government of the United 
States and ministers of the Unitea States abroad, on 
the subject of Oregon, since the last communication 
from the president, so far as in his judgment such com- 
munication may be made without prejudice to the public 
interests. 
Mr. Mangum, arose and desired to have read the 
following, which he would move at the proper time 
as an amendment to the resolutions offered by Mr. 
Crittenden on the 14th instant, in relation to notice 
to Great Britain of the abregation of the convention 
of 1827. 
Provided, further, That the said notice shall be ac- 
companied with a proposition from the gevernment to 
submit the claims of the United States and Great Bri- 
tain to said territory to the arbitration of a person or per- 
sons qualified to determine upon their respective rights 
in and to the same, whose decision shall be binding on 
both nations. é 

Resolved, That the committee on the territories be and 
is hereby instructed (he house of representatives con- 
eurring? to report a bill organizing a territorial govern- 
ment in Oregen, to go into operation at the expiration of 
the notice aforesaid, terminating the existing convention 
between the two governments, unless the president, in 
his discretion and by proclamation, suspend the same, 
which he is authorized to do, until a seasonable time 
after the meeting of the next session of congress there- 
after: Provided, That at that time the rights of the re- 
spective nations to the territory in dispute shal! not have 
been definitely determined by negotiation or arbitration: 
And, further, That a copy of the foregoing preamble 
and resolutions shall accompany the notice to the go- 
vernment of Great Britain herein provided for. 

Non-Intervention. Mr. Allensaid it would be re- 
collected that he had given notice one day last week 
of his intention to call up on Friday last the motion 
for leave, which had been laid on the table; but as 
the senate had adjourned over from Thursday to 
Monday, he had been precluded from carrying his 
intention into effect. He therefore must embrace 
the present occasion to move to take from the table 
the motion for leave, and on that question he asked 
the yeas and nays. 


The question was taken by yeas and nays, and de- 
cided in the affirmative, as follows: 

Y EAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, 
Bayby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cass, Chalmers, Col- 
guitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Lewis, 
Niles, Pennybacker, Simmons, Speight, Sturgeon, ‘Tur- 
ney, Woodbridge—23. 

NAYS-—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Calhoun, 
Cameron, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, 
Crittenden, Davis, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jar- 
nagiu, Juobnson, of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Pearce, 
Phelps, Upham, Webster,—21. 


The resolutions will be found on page 311. We 
have room only fora few extracts from the debate on 


Athe motion for leave to introduce the resolutions; 


Mr. Cass, of Michigan, addressed the senate at 
some length in favor of the leave. Though a mem- 
ber of the committee on foreign affairs, Mr. C. did 
not cointide in the views of the member from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) that the proceeding of the 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Allen,y had involved 
any discourtesy whatever to that committee. ‘The 
gentleman (Mr. Allen) had as an individual mem- 
ber mentioved hisintention to him as also he pre- 
sumed to others, of introducing his resolutions and 
Mr. C. fully approved of their general object, though 
he does not commit himself as yet to any specific 
action or particular phraseology. Mr. C. presumed 
no one would question that the subject involved in 
those resolutions was an important one; long has 
been and always will be animportant one; and the 
subject is an opportune one and has been ever since 
Mr. Monroe, twenty years ago, first denounced this 
Kuropean interference, when his denunciation met 
he presumed the cordial concurrence of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina himself. But no official 
response was made by congress to that declaration 
of Mr. Monroe, and as it has been renewed by the 
late message of the president, Mr. C. deems some 
action upon it now particularly opportune, nor does 
he conceive that it has the least connection with 
our controversy with England. The papers from 
Europe by yesterday’s mail show the necessity of 
our putting ourselves right upou this great question. 
The Spectator and Times, the latter disposed for 
all mischief to this country, represent the presi- 
dent’s declaration as a direct interference with the 





rights of European power holding possessions on this 
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a 8 no such 
Sa ae ntri 
continent. And stranger yet, the Spectator pen, cicatia 
sents the Oregon measures recommended by the p,,. And th 
sident as the consequence of the very principle 4,. uary 2, 
nounced by him. A more impudent perversion of , o fart 
public document was never made and yet in cong, { is un 
quence of it many an honest Englishmen wij) », “Eq 
made to actually believe that this government ;, * 
seeking with a strowg hand to seize the British cop, aries 
nies. Mr. C. next quoted from the Times, a par,. the cor 
graph inciting England and also every other Ry,,, eonside 
pean power having possessions in America to a spj;) both su 
of hostility against us because of the presidents ¢,. siderat: 
claration against European interference and Chary. conced: 
ing the president’s recommendations respecting Ore. ages, Wi 
gon as the consequences of that declaration. \y, half a ¢ 
. then quoted the message of President Monroe j, and equ 
1823 wherein he had expressly said that “with t}, and the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any Europea, d 
power we have not interfered, and shall not inte. AN 
fere, &c. &c.;” and also Mr. Polk’s, wherein {} . 
latter says: ‘Existing rights of European natiog; whic 
should be respected.” And yet two eminent Eng) are 
journals in the face of these clear and explicit g), » IP “te 
nouncements either with obtuseness of intellect 9; " Mr. ¢ 
some worse molive have perverted and falsife; Me. 
their spirit and words as if it had been recommende atin 
to disturb the existing relations of their colonies, ¢ def we 
interfere with their improvement or developemer, pp 
Both of these presidents disclaimed all interfereng, Mr. 
with European rights. Their language clearly his have be 
reference solely to European interference with ti, should | 
independent republics of this continent, and wa the cha 
simply a denunciation of any attempt to chang any cha 
their own selected form of government, or colonix Mr. | 
or seize upon any portions of their territories for tie Mr. 
purpose of rearing European institutions. Any a make p: 
tempt by England to possess herself of or plant; word. 
colony in California would present eracly such body of 
case as these denunciations would meet. This rex They fe 
jution proposes to repel a principle which Gre a hope | 
Britain and France are actually carrying into prag determi 
tice against Buenos Ayres, a principle concocted | 
Great Britain, and in its due course of evolution a Mr. ¢ 
developement enunciated in France by M. Guizotth ther it v 
prime minister of Louis Philippe. Plain comm take pla 
sense and the true condition of men and comm of the r 
nities are thus lost by statesmen in diplomatic su senate v 
\leties for the sake of some new and brillis desire ti 
thought, some paradox to shroud their dying Sram objectio 
But what ts this balance of power, which is to cro Mr. of 
the Atlantic and take up ils abode in the new worl ed at th 
It is the assumption of a power which has delu tion, tha 
ed Europe in blood, and which has attempted tostil red to t 
the first germs of freedom in every land where ti was the 
have started up; which has blotted Poland from ! * 
map of nations; which has given a majority of 5: Be bi 
ony, in spite of the prayers of the people to Prussi South C 
which has extinguished Venice and Genoa; wil this resc 
added Belgium to Holland, notwithstanding the definite 
pugnance of its inhabitants, who eventually rose Mr. € 
their revolutionary might, and asserted and aciie’ Mr. 4 
their own independence; which transferred Nort proceedi 
from Denmark, to which it was attached by old! Mr. C 
and by a mild government, to Sweden, who ha per. 
send an army, and to cali upon the navy of Engi Mr. Jf 
to aid her to take possession of this gift of the 1 had sad 
alliance: which keeps Switzerland in eternal | hed so 
moil, and which sent a French army into Spall sce oon 
put down the spirit of liberty, and an Austriea 4 flo ty sg 
to Italy for the same purpose; and which wal mit ay 
and wards off the very first instincts of humal i — 
ture to meliorate its secial and political conditiv — right 
It is the assumption of a power which enables! dents be 
great uations of Europe—they are quintuple 3 ai 0 
sent—to govern just as much of the world a8 will Ore ing 
or cannot resist their cupidity and ambition, a" to ay 
introduce new principles at their pleasure, ® has * . 
their profit, into the code of nations. tion ee 
1018 yal ean UNE O Ee 
Mr. C. concluded by reverting to the still col feel, and 
ing preparations of England for war and the r South C 
ing necessity of counter preparation on our a the same 
The honorable senator from Kentucky, \ man rise 
first met many years ago, marching to the , > 
field, and who willalways be fouad on ane 
his country, supposed, when the question of . 
tional defence was under discussion, | had 88 " : H 
was inevitable. He misunderstood me. 1 co® ur: 
the danger of war imminent, not inevitable. ; Sy a 
thought it inevitable, | should not have os o ten 
propositions for inquiry, but decisive ed reinont 
adoption. I hold on firmly, sir, oie t de quently ( 
before, neither softening nor explaining. u ther use. ‘T 
because | apprehended we might have war, a freatly e 
I desired it. And | still consider danger ed e had 
not diminished, so far as I know, by the oad those of 
rival. The subject in controversy 3 sagen Pine dreds of 
as it was. The question was, and is, W" Which he 
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countries will be brought into conflict. I see no in- 
dication that one or the other will sufficently yield. 
And there is an article in the London Times, of Jan- 
vary 2, which does not look as though England would 

o farther in her offers than she had already gone.— 
it is unequivocal and decisive. 


«Equality of holding is dictated by justice. Equa- 
lity of partition between England and the United 
States is dictated by the convenience of both. What 
the conditions of this partition ought to be we shall 
consider on another occasion; but we contend, that 
both suggestions of strict right and those higher con- 
siderations of comprehensive equity forbid us to 
concede, for one moment, one jot of those advant- 
ages, whether of soil, rivers, or harbors, which, for 
half a century, have been shared with equal security 
and equal benefit by the subjects of the British crown, 
and the citizens of the United States.” 


And I feel at liberty to say that nothing has been 
received by the government, by the last packet, 
which would at all warrant us in suspending or post- 
poning our measures of defence. 

, Mr. Webster. Have they received any advices at 
all? 

Mr. Cass. They have. 

Mr. Webster. Have they received any advices 
creating any additional necessity for augmenting the 
defences of the country. 


Mr. Cass. I do not know that any of that purport 
have been received—if I did, ] do not know that I! 
should be at liberty to state themy. All I know is, that 
the character of the advices is such as cannot justify 
any change in our policy. 

Mr. Webster. Well, that is all that 1 understood. 

Mr. Cass. It is not mer, but fears and facts that 
make panics in this country, if i must adopt that 
word. But | repudiate it as applicable to the great 
body of the American people. They feel no panic. 
They feel anxiety, no doubt, but determination also— 
a hope that England wiil do us justice, and, if not, a 
determination to do justice to themselves. 

#4 * ¥ * * % 


Mr. Calhoun remarked that he did not know whe- 
ther it was material or not that the discussion should 
take place on the motion pending, or on the merits 
of the resolution itself. He had no idea that the 
senate would adopt the resoluion. But if it was the 
desire to go on with the discussion now, he had no 
objection. 

Mr. Allen. I entertain the same desire | express- 
ed at the time | asked leave to introduce the resolu- 
tion, that the said resolution be received, and refer- 
red to the committee on foreign relations. That 
was the desire, and no other. 

* * 7 - _ K 


As a matter of right, then, Ll ask the senator from 
South Carolina whether I have nota right to move 
this resolution? and I ask him to answer the question 
definitely. 

Mr. Calhoun. The senator will proceed. 

Mr. Allen. I desire to be answered now, before 
proceeding farther. 


per. 


Mr. Allen. The senator willnot reply. ButIsay I 
had a right—I say my honorable colleagues, each one, 
had a right to introduce the resolution, if they had 
thought proper to do so. . | say every sevator on this 
floor has a similar right, and the practice of the go- 
vernment, from its foundation to this moment, gives 
the right. And what has been the case during this 
very session? The various portions of the presi- 
dent’s message have been referred to the several 


en Oe 


bers as any property in the possession of which they 
have the most unbounded right. The members of 
the Jate congress had protested against his executing 
the order of the present congress, and he had con- 
sulted the attorney generai, who had advised him to 
lay the matter before the house as he had now done. 

Mr. Thompson, offered a resolution, which was re- 
ceived, that the clerk of the house be required forth- 
with to deliver the reports of Captain Fremont 
which had been hitherto ordered by this house. This 
resolution was defended by the mover, who contend- 
ed that the members of the last congress had nothing 
like a vested right in these volumes. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, argued that the question was 
one of trust, and of high trust, and one which ought 
not to be violated without the strongest and most 
paipable interest. Mr. I. said that this house had 
done an improper act, and one which it should re- 
cede from. 


Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, said the clerk of the house 
was in the execution of the order of the last house 
of representatives, a trustee, and as such was bound 
to carry out its orders. So far as there was an odi- 
um to the act of the last congress, it was an odium 
that belonged to that body and not to the present 
house of representatives. Mr. S. moved a resolu-| 
tion as an amendment to that before the house, and 
proposing to rescind the order of the 13th January, 
and to print 5,000 extra copies of the report of Capt. 
Fremont for the use of the members. 

Mr. Sawtelle, in reply to the remark of Mr. 
Schenck, wished to know of the clerk if any member 
of congress withih his knowledge had sold his books 
to any bookseller in the city. 
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American industry was to be subverted or establish” 
ed. Surely it was their obvious duty to come up to 
the question fairly and openly, and at once, and give 
a distinct expression of their views. 

It had been intimated by a gentleman from Ala- 
bama, over the way, (Mr. Payne,) that the report 
from the secretary of the treasury was a most ex- 
traordinary document. Extraordinary it certainly 
was, and many new and very extraordinary doctrines 
did it contain. Mr. S. concurred very heartily with 
the gentleman in thus much of what he had said.— 
The report was a document setting forth doctrines in 
political economy such as never before had been 
promulgated by any authorized officer of governs 
ment, and the positions there assumed were such as 
had startled the country. It was therefore manifest- 
ly proper and highly gbligatory on this body that it 
should give as prompt an expression as possible of 
its views and intention in the premises. Mr. S. 
proposed to draw forth to view, and to public exami- 
nation, in as brief a manner as he could, some of 
these opinions and doctrines. 


The first doctrine which he should notice, and 
which was most distinctly avowed in the secretary’s 
report, was that the protective policy was unconsti- 
tutional, and if so, there must be an end of it. The 
secretary said expressly that the tariff of 1842 was 
‘too unequal and unjust, too exorbitant and oppres- 
sive, and too clearly in conflict with the fundament- 
al principles of the constitution.” 


These were his express words; that the tariff of 
1842 was clearly in conflict with the fundamental 
principles of the constitution; and he had made an 
argument to prove this. He quoted the Constitution, 


Mr. Rathbun, objected to having the character of! and then argued, by way of inference, that the pow- 


the house traduced by insinuations like these, and 
called the member to order. 
The previous question was then moved and sec- 


onded, and Mr. Schenck’s amendment was rejected, | 


106 to 76, and the resolution requiring ‘‘the clerk 
forthwith to deliver the books’? was adopted by a 


er to lay a duty for protection was not in this govern- 
ment. His report says: 


‘A partial and a total prohibition are alike in violation 
of the true object of the taxing power. They only differ 
in degree, and not in principle. If the revenue 
limit may be exceeded one per cent., it may be ex- 





vote of 94 to 86. 


Florida contested election.—The orders of the day 
were called. Mr. Cabell, of Florida, desired to 
make two propositions to the member who claimed 
his seat. He would, first, propose to him to adopt 
the pending motion of the member from S. C., (Mr. 
Simms,) and recommit the whole subject without 
debate to the commiitee on elections, with instruc. 
tions to allow both the contestant and himself the 
privilege of obtaining evidence from Florida. If the 
gentleman should decline this he would propose to 
him to save the house all further trouble upon the 
subject to resign his seat, if the contestant would re- 
sign his claim, and commit the question back to the 
people of Florida. He came here with a most un- 
doubted right to his seat, and he believed the people 
of Florida would send him back. 


Mr. Brockenbrough, the claimant, declined these 
propositions with some feeling, and then proceeded 
to demonstrate his right to the seat held by Mr. Ca 
bell. 

Mr. Cabell, moved that Mr. B. have leave to pro 


Mr. Calhoun. I will answer when I think pro-| ceed for another hour, or as long as ne wished after 
‘his first hour was passed. 


Mr. 3. declined the offer. 
The house adjourned. 
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SPEECH OF MR. STEWART, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
On the portion of the president’s message and treasury 
report relating lo the tariff. Delivered in the house of 
representatives of the United States, on Tuesday, 9th 





Standing commitltees—the whole matter relating to 
Oregon, and what course the government ought 
lo take with regard to the claim of Great Britain— 
has been referred to the committee on foreign rela- 
lions, yet, notwithstanding, the senator from Indiana, 
(Mr. Hannegan,) introduced a resolution on the sub- 
Jéct, and had the right todo so. The senator from 
South Carolina himself introduced a resolution on 
the same subject, and had the right. And can any 


man rise here to gainsay the right? Not one. 
* * x * * * 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 22. The clerk laid before the 
house a communication of his own in reference to 
the ten thousand copies of the report of Captain 
Fremont, ordered by the last congress, and subse- 
quently demanded by the present house fortheir own 
use. The clerk, in his communication, said he was 
— embarrassed by the recent order of the house. 

e had been accustomed to regard such orders as 
those of the last congress, as most sacred, and han- 
dreds of volumes‘are now in the clerk’s possession 
Which he regarded as much the property of the mem- 


| December, 1845. ; 
| The house having under consideration the resolu- 


} 
| 
i 


in relation to the tariff to the committee of ways 
and means— 
Mr. Stewart, moved to amend the resolution by in- 
serting thereafter instructions to the committee to 
report ‘‘as the sense of this house that the tariff of 
1842 ought not to be disturbed.” In supporting this 
motion, Mr. S. said, that he thought the house ought 
to meet this question at once, and give an expression 
its views and purposes. ‘The people had heard with 
alarm the language of the executive message on the 
subject of the tariff. Mr. S. was in possession of 
letters just received from individuals who had com- 
menced manufacturing establishments, and who 
wished to know whether it would be safe for them 
to proceed. Their inquiry of him was, what was 
going to be done? 
protective policy was to be overturned, as had been 


coming up from all parts of the country; he could 


house to reply to these inquiries, and to let the peo- 
ple know at once whether the policy of protecting 





tion to refer that portion of the President’s message | 


ceeded one hundred. If it may be exceeded upon 
| any one article, it may be exceeded on all; and there 
| is no escape from this conclusion but in contendiag 
|that congress may lay duties on all articles so high 
as to collect no revenue, and operate as a total pro- 
hibition. 
“The constitution declareg that ‘all bills for rais- 
ing revenue shall originate in the house of represen - 
tatives.’ A tariff bill, it is conceded, can only ori- 
|ginate in the house, because it is a bill for raising 
‘revenue. That 1s the only proper object of sucha 
bill. 4 tariff is a bill to ‘lay and collect taxes.’ It 
‘isa bill ‘for raising revenue;’ and whenever it de- 


| 


parts from that object, in whole or in part, either by 
| total or partial prohibition, it violates the purpose of the 
granted power.” 

Mr. S. here referred to the messages of Washing- 
‘ton, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, all of whom 
‘over and over again, in the strongest and most em- 
_phatic language, urged upon congress the propriety 
of protecting domestic manufactures. He then came 
to the message of Gen. Jackson—a name which, he 
should suppose, would still have some small measure 
'of authority, at least, with those who once professed 
themselves pre-eminently his friends. Mr. S. would 
place in distinct and open contradiction the opinions 
held by the present executive and his secretary of 
the treasury, as contained in the message of the one 
and the report of the other, and the opinions of An- 
drew Jackson as contained in his executive mes- 
sages to congress. He had already presented the 
doctrines of the existing administration as they were 
embodied in the report of the secretary of the trea- 
| sury. 
| He would now proceed to read a paragraph from 
the message of President Jackson, by way of re- 
freshing gentlemen's recollection as to what had 
been the opinions on this subject avowed by that dis- 
tinguished man. Mr. S. considered the passage he 
was about to quote as containing one of the clearest 
and strongest vindications of the constitutional power 
to lay duties, for the purpose of protection, that had 
'ever been put forth tothe world. Here itis: 
| ‘The power to impose duties upon von origi- 
‘nally belonged to the several states. ‘The rightto 
adjust these duties, with a view to the encourage- 
ment of domestic industry, is so completely identi- 
eal with that power, that it is difficult to suppose the 
existence of the one without the other. he states 
have delegated their whole authority over imports to 








Whether the entire system of| the general government, without limitation or re- 


striction, saving the very. inconsiderable reservation 


recommended by the executive? Thatanquiry was| relating to the inspection laws. This authority hay- 


ing thus entirely passed from the states, the right to 


not answer them; and he thought it'the duty of this| exercise it for the purpose of protection does not ex~ 


ist in them; and, consequently, if it be not possessed 
by the general government, it must be extinct. Our 
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political system would thus present the anomaly of a 
people stripped of the right to foster their own in- 
dustry, and to counteract the most selfish and de- 
structive policy which might be adepted by foreign 
nations, This surely cannot be the case; this indis- 
para power, thus surrendered by the states, must 

e within the scope of authority on the subject ex- 
pressly delegaied to congress. Jn this conclusion | 
am confirmed, as well by the opinions of Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who 
have each repeatedly recommended this right un- 
der the constitution, as by the uniform practice of 
congress, the continued acquiescence of the states, 
and the general understanding of the people.”— 
Jackson's second annual message. 

Yet now congress was to learn, for the first time, 
by executive instruction, that they possessed no cen 
stitutional power to protect our own home industry— 
no power to countervail the injurious regulations of 
other countries—no power to protect the labor of our 
own citizens from the destruction which must be 
brought upon it by an unrestricted competition with 
the pauper labor of Europe; but our own hardy sons 
of toil must be impoverished and ground down so 
long a8 the wretched beggars under a foreign go- 
vernment were compelled, by their necessities, to 
labor at Jower rates than freeborn Americans.— 
were the doctrines distinctly promulgated by the 
president in his message, and especially by his sec- 
retary of the treasury. Well might they be called 
extraordinary, for such they certainly were. Were 
the American people prepared to sustain opinions 
like these? Would they subscribe to the dogma that 
their own government had no power to protect them? 
That was) the doctrine—there was no evading it, 
and Mr. S. desired to know whether this house was 
prepared to give it the impress of its sanction? 

his, however, was but one of the extraordinary 
doctrines in this most extraordinary production. I! 
contained others equally strange, equally new, 
equally pernicious in tendency, equally destructive 
in practical operation. Would the people believe 
it? This document from the secretary recommend- 
ed the imposition of an excise on American manu- 
factures—to take the duties off British goods, and 
putthem on the American. 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, here interposed, and 
desired to ask him a question. When the govern- 
ay protected these manufactures, who paid the du- 
ties 


Mr: Stewart disliked these interruptions; but since 
the question was put, he would answer it. The 
gentleman asked him who paid. The gentleman 
and his friends held the doctrine that the consumer 
always paid the duty, and the secretary tol: the na- 





tion that the poor man was taxed eighty-iwo per| 


cent. on cotton goods over the rich man. 


course of two paragraphs of the report. 
pathy was greatly excited that this unhappy “poor 
man’’ was taxed one hundred and fifty per cent. on 
his cotton shirt, because there was a specific duty on 
imported cotton goods of nine cents a yard., Now, 
if this specific duty of nine cents amounted io a 


hundred and fifty per cent. ad valorem, that fixed the | 


price of the cotton to the “poor man” at but six 
cents a yard, for nine cents was just one hundred 
and fifty per cent. on six cents. So the practical 
effect of this horrid tax was, that this ‘poor man” 
got a good shirt at sixpence a yard. And Mr. S. 
would tell the gentieman another thing. When 
those most abominable minimums, whieh so cxcited 
the wrath of the secretary had firsi been introduced, 
in 1816, by William Lowndes—one of the purest pa- 
triots and most enlightened statesmen that had ever 


ohn C. Calhoun, scarcely less distinguished—India 
cotton goods, of the very coarsest qualiiy, known to 
every lady at the time by the name of hum-hums, 
cost thirty-three cents a yard; so that the ‘“‘poor 
mau” would then have had to pay four dollars for 
twelve yards of it, and the effect of the infamous 
minimums bad been that every poor man in the 
couatry could now get a better article for six and a 
quarter cents. That was the way the people were 
taxed and oppressed by the protective system; and 
this was the manner in which the ‘‘poor man” was 
ground down to the dust to benefit the rich monopo- 
jist! The secretary persuaded this poor man that he 
wa, ta%ed eighty-two per cent. more than the rich 
man, a. this was quite insufferable, yet he paid only 
six cents ,. © Wat formerly cost him thirty-six cents, 
and of an in). ’f" quality at that. On that thirty- 
Bix cents, the tar. oF 1816 laid a duty of nine cents, 
Which was then bur Weuly-fivé par cent. ed valorem; 
itis now one hundre.? 8Nd fifty ne, —— and why? 
cents per yard. hirty-sin 
These dreadful Mininums 
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consequences, given the farmers a market, given 
their children employment, made their land profita- 
ble, filled the country with the hum of contented 
industry, and had brought down the price of the 
poor man’s clothing from thirty-six cents a yard, 
down—down—down, as the system proceeded, till, 
at last, it gave it to him at six cents a yard. Now 
the secretary cried out that theduty on these cottons 
was a hundred and fifty per cent. ad valorem! Enor- 
mons! Horrid! And why? The duty had not chang- 
ed, but the price had. As the price went down the 
duty went up. At thirty-six cents per yard, nine 
cents duty would be twenty-five per cent.; at six 
cents a yard, the duty would be one hundred and 
fitty per cent; and if the price descended to one 
centa yard. then the duty would be nine hundred 
percent! The poor man robbed, plundered, and op- 
pressed by a duty of nine hundred per cent., simply 
because he gets a yard of cotton goods for one cent 
a yard! Let the manufacturer run up the price to 
thirty-six cents again, and the oppression is all over; 
the duty of nine cents a yard falls instantly to twen- 
ty-five per cent., a moderate revenue duty. No 
more complaint; these friends of the “poor man” 
are perfectly satistied. 

Such was the practical operation of these odious 
minimums which had reduced the poor man’s cotton 
goods from twenty-five and thirty cents per yard to 
six and eight cents. Yet this was the system 
which must be given up; this was the cperation 
which was so oppressive and so unconstilutional that 
it must he suffered to exist no longer upon our statute 
book! The daty was to be taken off the foreign 
goods, and put upon American manufactures; such 
was the doctrine of this report and message which 
says— 


Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, here again asked Mr. ' 


Stewart, if the tariff brought down the prices of ar- 


ticles, why did the manufacturer want it, and what) 


was it that brought down the price of other goods in 
proportion? 

Mr. Stewart replied that such was not the fact.— 
Other goods not manufactured here, silks, velvets, 
&ec., bad not declined in the same ratio, nor had 
wages or agricultural produce; because the protec- 
tive tariff had increased the supply of domestic goods 
by increasing competition, and had sustained wages 
and agricultural produce by creating an increased 
demand for both. If the gentleman could compre: 
hend that demand and supply regulate price, it would 
be all plain to him. 


Yes, sir, and could the secretary accomplish what | 


seems to be his purpose, the destruction of our do- 
mestic cotton manufactures—which he says now 
amount to eighty-four millions per annum, and 
which, of course, adds that much annually to our 


4 Yes, this) national wealth, strike this out of existence, destrey 
poor man seemed a special favorite of the honorable | this 


secretary. He had introduced him ten times in the | 


immense competition and supply—soon, very 
soon, the ‘‘poor man,’’ without employment and 


His sym-| with diminished means, would have to pay the fo- 


|reigner two or three times the price he now pays 





p: ofit. 


' 
; 


|rem duties are always the sume. 


| price. 
because the price is reduces from t : “SOME, 


had, in their practical | and 


at home. Such are the favors this administration 
would confer upon ‘‘poor men.” The gentleman 
asks, if protection reduces prices, why do manu- 
facturers want il? [t was not increased prices, but 
increased business they wanted—a wider market; it 
was the advantage of improved machinery, increas 
ed skill, and enlarged sales that reduced prices; 5 
percent profit on a business of $5,000 a year was 
more than 20 per cent. profit on $1,000; and the 
sale of six pairs of shoes a day, at ten cents profit, 
was better thah the sale of one pair at fifly cents 
Is the gentleman satisfied? 

When interrupted, he had been controveting the 


| doctrines put forth by the secretary in his report.— 


| He had referred to a table which had been reported! of the extraordinary doctrines contained 
greece these legislative halls, and sustained, too, by | by the | 


committee of ways and means, for the pur- 
pose of showing the enormous tax which was im- 
posed by the system of minimums; but when the 
secretary, by the essistance of the honorable chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means, was pre- 
paring with great labor and pains this document, he 
seemed to forget that he was, at the same moment, 
furnishing mathematical proof of the exact extent 
to which protection had reduced prices. By con- 
verting specific into ed valorem duties, the duty runs 
up precisely as the price runs down; so, by showing 
an increased rate of duty, the gentlemen have only 
shown reduced prices. 
The duty is fixed, and cannot vary. The ad valo- 
\ None were im- 
posed by the tariffof 1842 above 50 percent. How, 
then, does the president, in his message, get duties 
of 200 per cent? This can only be done by con- 
verting the specific duties into ad valorem duties; and, 
when this is done, a high duty only shows a low 
If the duty is 200 per cent., the price must 
one-fourth only of the duty. Thus, we are told 


‘that glass pays the enormous duty of 200 per cent., 


why? 


81. 9-« 


Because the duty is $4 per box, and the 


price $2: per box; but if the ginss went down to ¢! 
perbox, the duty would be 400 percent. Thus we 
are told by the seerctary of the treasury that the 
people paid in alla tax of eighty-four millions, of 
which but twenty-seven went to the governmeny, 
and fifty-four to the manufacturers; and he referred 
to a list of sixty or seventy articles paying specific 
duties, which, when converted into ad valorem, 
amounted to more than a hundred per cent. Very 
well; and what did this prove? Why, simply that 
the prices of those articles had been greatly ditmin- 
ished, as in the case of cottons. The same duty 
which, when levied, had been but 25 per cent., had 
now become 150 per cent., simply because the price 
had gone down to one-fourth part of what it was.— 
So the main result of all the labor and cyphering of 
the secretary and chairman of the committee of 
ways and means had been to furnish to the whole 
country official demonstration that prices had been 
reduced by a protective tariff to one-fourth or one. 
fifth of what they had been in 1816. Take a plain 
illustration: the tariff imposed a duty of four cents 
per pound on nails; the price of nails in 1816 had 
been 16 cents per pound; so that the duty was then 
95 per cent. on the price; but the same duty, we are 
told in this report, is now 100 per cent.; ar d how so? 
Because the price had fallen from sixteen cents to 
four ceuts per pound. Very oppressive on the “poor 
man,”? who has thus to pay 100 per cent, on nails!— 
The explanation of all this was perfectly plain and 
easy. The eflectof competition, machinery, skill, 
and industry, had increased the supply, and by an 
increased supply, in this as in all other cases, had re- 
| duced the price of glass, cotton, &., whilst it had 
rendered the whole country prosperous by the in- 
creased demand for all the productions of the farm- 
ers. 


Mr. S. thanked the secretary for his reference to 
his document; it had furnished to him and to the 
country undeniable proof, from the highest authori- 
ty, to what an extent prices had been reduced, inso- 
much that the duty on one article, though reasona- 
ble at first, had now risen to three hundred and 
eighty-nine per cent. ad valorem, brought about sole- 
ly by the reduction of the price. Mr. S. defied es- 
‘eape from this position. Let any gentleman take 
the reportand examineit, and the more they exam- 
ine, the more they would be convinced that this was 
a true explanation of the whole matter. . Yet this 
was held forth for the purpose of exciting alarm; it 
furnished atopic for popular declumation; it might 
persuade the ‘poor man” that he was greatly op- 
pressed, because he paid a tax of two hundred per 
cent. on his window glass; and he perhaps would not 
understand that if glass fell toa dollar a box, he was 
taxed four hundred per cent., or if by any improve- 
ment in the manufacture he should be enabled to 
get his glass at fifty centsa box, why then he would 
be paying the enormous unheard of tax of eight hun- 
dred per cent. This same ‘‘pour man” of the secre- 
tary sometimes wanted to buy a few nails, and the 
secretary alarmed him by the intelligence that nails 
were taxed a hundred per cent. on their value. 50 
they were; but what did he pay for them? He used 
to pay sixteen cents a pound, but this wicked op- 
pressive tariff had brought them down to fonr cents. 
Now, who did not see that if a specific duty of four 
cents a pound on nails was converted into an ad va- 
lorem duty, it amounted to a hundred per cent., and 
should nails be brought down to a cent a pound, the 
duty would be four hundred per cent.) What an 
oppression to get nails at a penny a pound! Surely 
‘the **poor man” was likely to be utterly crushed ane 
ruined. 

Mr. S. said he had wished to point out some “3 

in 

| paper of the secretary, and there was one which 
| would startle the country; it was covered up in cau 
‘tious language, but'when the veil was drawn aside, 
and the truth exposed, he again warned gentlemen 
that it would startle the country. This free trade 
secretary had recommended an Excise on Americel 
‘manufactures. Yes, that was the protection he ha 
‘provided for American industry; it was to take = 
the duty from foreign manufactures, and put it 0 
ourown. Hear him: eae 
| fn accordance with these principles, it is meters 
that the largest practicable portion of the agerest 
| revenue should be raised by maximum revenue ©" 
| ties upon luxuries, whether grown, produced, or m4 
/nufactured at home or abroad.” ‘a 
| [Let mechanics and manufacturers hear ove 
‘Every American artizan should hear it. The "7 
| was to be on articles, &c., whether: grown, produced, 
‘or manufactured at home or abroad. Here was #° 
| American secretary distinctly recommending 10 ah 
the highest rate of revenue duties on goods acl 
factured at home. What was this but an ninspit “ 
| What eise was an excise than gq tax on the manu a 
tured goods of this country? Yet this was the s¢¢ 
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tary’s recommen 
te Like 1? 
Both in the message and in the report, the admin- 
jstrat on had given its own definition of what, ac-) 
cording to its understanding, was a revenue Standard | 
of duty; and this was the Janguage of the president's 

e: 
mene precise point in the ascending scale of du- | 
ties at which it is ascertained from experience that 
the revenue is greatest, is the maximum rate or 
duty which can be laid for the bona fide purpose o1 
collecting money for the support of government.— | 
To raise the duties higher than that point, and there- 
by diminish the amount collected, is to levy ‘them 
for protection merely, and not for revenue. As, 
jong, then, as congress may gradually increase the 
rate of duty on a given article, and the revenue ts 
increased by such increase of duty, they are with- 
jn the revenue standard. When they g7 beyond 
that point, and, as they increase the duties, the re- 
venue is diminished or destroyed, the acl ceases to’ 
have for its object the raising of money to support 
the government, but it is fur protection merely.” 


Here was the rule by which dut:es were to be 
Jaid. The momentan American manufacturer had 
succeeded in supplying our ewn market, and began) 
to thrive in his business, that would be a proof that, 
the duty was too high forrevenue; it was no longer 
a revenue duty but a protective duty, and it must! 
forthwith be reduced. As the American furnished 
more goods to the country, less foreign goods would 
be imported, revenue would be diminished, and the 
duty must come down; that was the rule. And now 
Mr. S. would ask, under such a rule as this, what 
man in his senses would vest a dollar in manufac 
tures? What was the prospect before him? The! 
moment when, by industry and enterprise, he should | 
succeed in getting the better of his foreign compe- 
titor, down with the duty. If ashoemeker or a 
hatter, by making better or cheaper hats or shoes, 
had got possession of the market, the eye of this 
free-rade system was fastened on him like a vul- 
ture. The secretary found he was doing too well, | 
and the duty must be reduced to let in the foretgn-' 
er. Such was the plan of this administration. The | 
mechanic, finding his protection thus diminished, 
and having ne other resource but his business, would 
go on to work longer and to work harder than be- 
fore, and when, by working out of hours, he had 
contrived to get over the opposition of his own go-! 
yernment, and his foreign competitor, and began to) 
get together a little profil, the same doctrine would 
repeat the process; the duty would evidently be too 
high—down with it! The “poor man” would now 


dation. Plow would American pi 


w ol ge 


could 
rine held that we must buy wherever we could buy 
cheapest. 
goods, out went American money; and out and out at 
went till we had no more money to send, and the 
‘people and their government became bankrupt to- 
gether. This was the blessing which the compassiun- 
ate secretary had in store for the **poor man!” Oh, how 
he loved him! 
times in two paragraphs! 
very apt to operate like the love a certain bear once 
had for a “poor man,”? when he hugged him to death. | 
fA Jaugh.} 


for the presidency. 
might perhaps say that Mr. Walker was looking to 
be the “poor man’s” candidate. 
a wise plan, for his system would soon make all the 
people poor, and then he would go in by acclama 
tion. 


‘should be invested in manufacture-? 
‘nature of a notice beforehand, and 
| wise: **Gentlemen, you may invest your money in) 
-such way as you deem best, but we here notify you | 


take his children from school aud bring them into) 
the shop. They, too, would now work, while the | ground down and degraded to the half-starved and 


man himself worked harder and horder. 
more, till at fast this free-born 
ment to the degraded and wretched condition of an 
English pauper or a Russian serf. 
must be let in and put over him. 


be made? 


But what} Wretched condition of the serfs and paupers of Eu- 

would be the result? {t would only bring him un- | Tope; and the American masses, thus deprived of | 

der the president's rule; the duty must be arain| the means of educating their children, would be 
¥ Dm ae 5 ; . _ 

lowered, and still go on to be lowered, more and | Obliged to work as in Europe, from the cradle to the 

American must gtave, and their moral and political condition wouid | 

be grornd down by the action of his own govern-| be in the end no better than theirs. 


The moment| e¥itable operation of this rule, if carried out. 
an American laborer succeeded by his exertrons | are these the benefits and blessings this administra- 
in shutting out foreign competition, the foreigner| tion has in reserve for the “poor manf” 

What sort of a! ; tte , 
rule was this? For whom would one suppose it to| Very wonderful discoveries in finance. What did | 
For the American manufacturer or the | he tell us? 


ed a plan to mauufacture “poor men. 


caping it. 
Payne) examine the report as long as he pleased, 
and see if he could make any thing else out of it.— 
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work cheaper | 3. sod free-t 


Down went the duty, in came foreign 


tle brought in “the poor man” ten | 
But his love would be 


Mr. S. had seen Mr. Walker’s name announced | 


Now, an uncharitable observer 


if so, he proposed 


{Much merriment. ] 

The secretary’s system might not inaptly be term- 
” Such would 
be its practical result, and there would be no es- 
Let the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 


And now Mr. 8. would ask the members of this 
house, and his countrymen generally, whether the 
adoption of such a plan would not be equivalent to 
passing a Jaw that henceforth no further capital 
It was ip the 
it ran in this 


that, as soon as you shall have supplied the Ameriean 
market, and we find that in consequence of your 
success imports begin to diminish, the duties must) 
be reduced, and foreign goods must he let in until 


we get revenue enough to pay all governinent offt- | 


cers.” With such a notice before him, who would | 
fengage im manulactures? 


Who would invest the | 
capital he had received by inheritance or accumu- | 
lated by his own enterprise and toil, with the cer- | 
tainty before his eyes that just as soon as he began 
to gather a little sirength, to acquire greater skill to 
improve the modes oi labor, wud to realize its re- 
ward by gelling the better of foreign competition, 


(he must be knocked down. and the foreigner let in 


to ruin him? This might be called, in certain parts 
of the country, “legging ‘or the British.” Gentle- 


‘men from the West understood what was meant by 


thederm “legging.” [Yes, yes anda laugh.}] This 
rule would guaranty the American market to the 
foreigner forever, or until American labor was 


Such most clearly must be the practical and in- | 
And 


But the secretary of the treasury had made other | 


“Experience proves that, as a general | 


European? Clearly it was a rule for the benefit of| rule, a duty of fiventy per cent. ad valorem will yield | 


the fureigner. And could an independent and intel- | the largest revenue. 


v? 


Yes; experience proved that an | 


ligent American consent to live under stich a rule?) ad vatorem duty of twenty per cent. would yield the | 


The moment the American rises to lis feet, in this| greatest amount of revenue. 


Struggle with foreigners tor thé American market, 


Twenty per cent. 
Why, what was the | 


yield the greatest revenue! 


he is to be knocke: down by this executive poker, | great, broad, universally-known expericnce of tie | 


and walked over by his Secretary Walker. [A latugh.] 
And this was their American system. Mr. 8. insisted 
it was a British system. 


It was just such a system | of what it was now. 


country? We had a tariff of twenty per cent. in) 
1841-2, and what was our revenue? Not one-half) 
fhe whole amount of revenue | 


as Sir Robert Peel would have recommended, could | from imports was then about thirleen millions, and 


he have spoken through President Polk as his trum- 
pet; its practical, its universal operation, would be 
What he had just now described. And would the 
house endorse a system like this? This was the far- 
famed “free-trade system,” now for the first time 
promulgated by an American fiscal officer. 





this year it was twenty-seven millions. Was thir 
teen more than twenty-seven? If so, the secretary | 
is right; if not, he was clearly wrong? And what) 
was the effectof their twenty per cent. horizontal | 
duty? Under its operation the country was pros- | 


they purchase goods freely? 
prosperous, their wives and daughters could pur- 


, done? 
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ditus oO 1 ke na the 

“ha tian more than one hundred mil- 
imports, while your whole specie has 
never Deen estimaied at more than eighty-five mil- 
lions; then ail your specie goes for your first year, 
and where will you get money for the next yearre— 
These questions, being rather troublesome, were 
never answered. 

The truth was, that the revenue resulted from the 
tariff, and followed it. When the tariff was low, 
the revenue was low; when the tariff was high, the 
revenue was high. ‘That had been the uniform ex- 
perience of the country, and he challenged gentle- 
men to snow the contrary. It must be so; it could 
not be otherwise. And why? Because the result of 


MOMS tin Your 


protection was to make the people rich, and taking 


off protection was to make them poor. When the 
people were rich the treasury was full; as the coun- 
try became poor the treasury was impoverisned — 
in this country the revenue was a veluntary, and 
not, as in the states, a compulsory contribution, made 
by the pecple to the government. The condition of 
the treasury was, in fact, a political thermometer, 
to test the prosperity of the country. According to 
the national prosperity, so would the revenue ever 
be found. When men were impoverished, could 
Certainiy not. When 


chase costly clothing and rich furniture, and then 
many goods were always imported. But when the 
country was impoverished, by the ruinous policy 
now recommended, men would wear their old coats, 
their wives and daughters stay at home and mend 
them, merchants could not get money to import 
goods, and tie treasury would be bankrupt. 

Under the compromise law the duties ran down 
till they reached the point of twenty per cent.; then 
was the gentleman’s Utopta; then according to the 
secretary. the revenne ought to have been abundant; 
but who had yet torcotten, or could ever forget, 
what had been then the condition of the treasury, 
and of this entire nation? The treasury was so per- 
fectly bankrupt that it could not borrow one dollar. 
The states were every where repudiating their debts, 
and the national character Jay prostrate and bleed- 
ing. ‘That was the condition, and every body knew 
it, to which a twenty per cent. tarff had brought 
this land; and yet at this day the first fiscal officer 
of the government had the front to recommend a re- 
turn to that state of things. In our great humilia- 
tion and distress the tariff of ’42 came tn like a de- 
livering angel; it raised and restored the revenue; it 
replenished a famished treasury; it brought repudia- 
tion into disrepute; it made a bankrupt law useless; 
in a word, it struck the whole country as with the 
wand of an enchanter, and brought back plenty, and 
credit, and enterprize, and hope, and public charac- 
ter. Why, then, disturb it? What mischief had it 
The secretary deprecated agitation, but who 
agitated the country? It was the secretary himself 
and his friends. The friends of protection every 
where cried out, “give the country repose,” ‘Srive 
the country prosperity and peace under the tariff as 
it is.” 


His hour, Mr. S. said, was fast drawing to a close. 


| He must hasten on, aod merely glance at many of 


the remaining topics of the message and report, 
some of which, had time permitted, he should have 
been glad to have noticed somewhat more at large. 
The report, for the first time in an official form, bad 
promulgated the doctrine of “free trade,” which is 
openly and distinctly avowed; and, to enforce the 
arguinent, reference is made to the ‘free trade” ex- 
isting among the states: and it is declared that “re- 
ciprocal free trade amon; nations would best pro- 
mote the interest of all;” that “the manufacturing 
interest opposes reciprocal free trade with foreign 
wations;”’* and if it desired reciprocal free trade with 
other nations, it would have desired a very different 
tariff from that of 1842.” 

‘These are his positions, and they fully sustain the 
doctrine of “free trade.” 

But the policy recommended by this adoiinistra- 
tion, if carried out, would be ruinous to Pennsylva- 


| trated, the government itself was bankrupt, and the | mia, because her iron and other manufactures are 


Since the improvements in steam, the cost of | people were littie better. Yet this man could say, | 


ransportation was comparatively nothing. Take 
off the duty, and the British workshops would be 
brought to our doors. Suppose these British jabor- 
ers were in Alexandria, working at twenty-five 
cents, was any man so blind as not to see that they 
Must soon break down the workmen of Washington, 
who were receiving 75 cents aday? The employer 
Would soon begin to talk to them in a very intelligi- 
le language. ‘My competitors in Alexandia get 
labor for twenty-five cents a day, and you must take 
the same or quit.” Now, where was the difference, 
Whether the distance was a little greater or a little 
less? The practical operation of the system’ would 
€ just the same. And this was the blessed system 








in the face of these well-known facts, and of the | 
American people, any one of whom knew better, 
that an average duty of twenty per cent. yielded the 
highest amount of revenue. 1 
even gone further yet than this: in his famous cireu- 
lar he had assumed that (avelve and a half per cent. 
horizontal was the true revenue standard. Some 
western scribbier asked him, through the press, how 
much revenue 124 per cent. would give on one hun 
dred millions of imports? (that being more than the 
average amount.) fhe answer must be twelve and 
a half millions; then deduct three and a half mil- 
lions, the expense of collection, and but nine mil- 


The secretary had, 


carried on mostly by manual labor, and not, as in 
New England, by labor-saving machinery, and there- 
fore, to induce the tnvestment of capital and the ac- 
quisitioa of skill and experience, she must be pro- 
iected against a too free competition with the de- 
pressed and low priced iabor of Europe. 

The report represents the foreiga market as all 
important to the farmer, whilst the home market it 
considers of small comparative consequence; yet it 
appears from official documents that our annual ex- 
ports of agricultural produets (deducting cotton, to- 
bacco, and rice) have not for a series of years 
exceeded an average of ten millions of dollars, 
whilst the domestic market amounts to more than 





lions of nett revenue would be left to pay twenty- 


\fifty times thatsum. Massachuselts, it is ascertain- 
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ed, imports and consumes annually thirty-three mil- 
Jions of dollars worth of the agricultural products 
of the other states, whilst Great Britain, from 
whence we import about fifty millions of dollars 
worth of manufactured goods annually, (one-half of 
the whole value of which consists of agricultural 
produce, raw material, and the substance of labor,) 
does not take, of all the agricultural productions of 
the United States, (excluding cotton, tobacco, and 
rice,) two and a half millions of dollars worth a 
year: thus estimating one-half the value of our im- 
ports to consist of agricultural produce converted 
into goods, it foliows that we import and consume 
about twenty-five millions of British agricultural 
produce to the form of manufactures, whilst she 
takes less than two anda half from us; so that we 
purchase and consume ten dollars worth of British 
agricultural produce, converted into cloth, iron, and 
other goods, to one dollar’s worth of the same arti- 
cles she takes from us. «Yet according to the report, 
the foreign market to the farmer is every thing and 
the home inarket nothing. 

The report says that protective duties are levied ex- 
clusively for the benefit of the rich monopolists at 
the expense of the farmers and laborers. Now, he 
contended that just the reverse of this was the truth. 
That the practical effect of protection was to in- 
crease the number of manufacturing establishments, 
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tion of price, owing to the increased demand pro- 
duced by the increase of manufactures. Such has 
been the effect of proteetive duties. But revenue du- 
ties, levied on articles not produced or manufactured 
at home, may and do generally increase prices, be- 
cause they du not produce competition and increased 
supply. But to the facts. I call upon the president 
and secretary for their proofs. Show me the evi- 
dence that ina single instance protective duties have 
permanently increased prices. This you assert, and 
[ deny. This isan issue of fact, and not of argu- 
ment. Produce, then, your evidence that protective 
duties have permanently increased prices, and then 
go on and denounce protection as plunder, robbery, 
and oppression. But first prove your facts, and then 
make your argument. I ask the secretary as a law- 
yer, would any court in Christendom tolerate for a 
moment the course you pursue? You bring a suit 
against A, who denies your claim. Are you at 
liberty to assume the facts without proof to be 
just as you want them, and then make your 
speech, and ask a verdict? Surely not. Yet such is 
the course pursued on this great question. You 
assume, without proof, that protective duties increase 
prices, and then contend that the ‘“‘poor man” and 
the farmers are oppressed and plundered by the 
tariff. Now, if this be found to be untrue in point 
of fact, and that the reverse is true, that they reduce 





and thus destroy monoply by promoting competition; 
and that by withdrawing labor from agriculture to | 
manufactures, you not only diminish the supply, but | 
al the same time increase the demand for agricultu- | 
ral produce, and of course increase its price; whilst, | 
on the cither hand, by increasing manufacturing es- | 
tablishments you increase the supply of manufactured | 
goods, and of course reduce their price, so that the 
farmer is thus enabled to sell for more and buy for less. 
If demand and supply regulate price, this coneiusion 
isfinevitable. Yetthe report says “the tariff is a. 
double benefit to the manufacturer and a double loss to 
the farmer.” 
The secretary of state (Mr. Buchanan) understood | 
this much better, when he sent a toast some time 
since to the manufacturers of Pittsburg to this effect: 
‘The election of James K. Polk has saved the man- 
ulacturers from being ruined and overwhelmed by | 
excessive competition.”” He was right. 


prices, and of course lessen burdens, then what be- 
comes of all your arguments and speeches against 
the oppressions of the tariff? They fall lifeless to 





the ground. 


He denied the right of the enemies of the tariff, 
to assume these facts, and called on them for the} 
proof. The facts lie at the foundation of the whole | 
question, and he trusted they will be furnished. 

The president and secretary tells us they want a) 


revenue tariff—a tariff that will just yield revenue | 
enough to meet expenditures, and no more. Well, | 


the very thing they want. They tell us officially, 
that the expenditures this year have been $29 .968,-| 
207, and the revenue has been $29,769,133. Now is| 


it possible to get the tariff nearer right than it ise—_ 


their own theory, it is exactly right? Last session | 


know that quite the reverse of this is the fact; tha, 
where the demand for labor is small, wages go down. 
and manufactories multiply, and as the demand fo, 
labor increases, wages goup. Yet the secretary has 
it, that when the demand for labor is small, wages 
— high; and when the demand is great, wages are 
ow!! 

The secretary tells us, exultingly, that “Englang 
has repealed her duties on cotton, and reduced them 
on breadstuffs.” True; but is noi this the work of 
the protective policy? The American manufacturer 
is abroad throughout Europe with his goods, under. 
selling England even in her own markets. Hence 
she is obliged to take every burden off her manufac. 
turers to enable them to maintain the competition, 
Hence they repeal the duty on cotton and provisions, 
not for favor, but to beat us—not to benefit us, but 
to save themselves. The secretary boasts of British 
liberality, with the notorious fact before his eyes, 
that, except on cotton, the average duties levied a 
this moment in Great Britain on all our imports 
exceed 300 per cent.; while our duties on her im. 
ports do not average 33. This is British liberality, 
so extolled and eulogized by the American secretary, 
England, we are told, will follow our example, if 
we adopt “free trade.”” Will she? Hear what she 
says on this subject through her ministry. The Duke 
of Wellington, very recently, in reply to Earl Grey 
and others, stated in the house of peers, “‘that when 
free trade was talked of as existing in England, it 
was an absurdity. There was no such thing, and 
there could be xo such thing as free trade in that country. 
We proceed (says he) on the system of protecting 
our own manufactures and our own produce—the 
produce of our labor and our soul; of protecting them 
for exportation, and protecting them for home con- 
sumption; and on that universal system of protection 
it was absurd to talk of free trade.” 

The secretary says, if we do not take British 


according to their own showing, the present tariff is | goods, they will have to pay cash for our cotton; and, 


‘‘not having it to spare,” they will buy less, and at 
lower prices. We must cease manufacturing, and 
send our money to England, so that she may have 
‘money to spare” to buy southern cotton. This is 


| Why, then, disturb or change it, when, according to, the idea. The north and west are to be sacrificed 


to make a market for southern cotton. But does 


[t certain- | we were threatened with a large surplus, and were Mot the secretary see that, by impoverishing the 


ly did favor the invested capital, the mongpolists, by ‘then told we must “reduce the tariff to reduce the | north and west, a worse result would follow? They 
checking competition, and thereby keeping down | revenue.’ Now we are told we must “reduce the | Would soon be unable to buy anything; whereas, if 


the wages of labor and the produce of the farmer, 
which would, in a different result, have been en- 
hanced in price-by an increased demand. 
illustrated by the fact that at Pittsburg, shortly be- 
fore the tariff of 1842, the laborers in the factories 
were put on half work, and of course half pay; and | 
almost immediately after its passage they were re- 
stored to full work and full pay. It was for the sake 
of the Jaborer and farmer, therefore, that he advo 


' 


was too much or too little, the remedy was always, 

{ 

Doctor Sangrado’s cure for all things—*bleeding and | 
warm water.” [A laugh ] . 

We are told by the secretary that the manufac- 


cent. But can this be possible? Is not capital free | 
every where? and will it work for 4 or 5 per cent. at, 


‘tariff to increase the revenue.” So, whether there | protected and prosperois, having the means, they 


would have the will to purchase and consume foreign 


This is the same—“reduce the tariff—reduce the taritf.’— 8004s. Thus the secretary’s “free trade” plan would 


most effectually defeat his own purpose, if carried 
out. 


But England, we are told by the secretary, will, 


‘turers are all making immense profits—20 or 30 per| if we relax, repeal her corn laws. She may for the 


moment, to avoid starvation, and not an hour longer. 
But, if repealed, would it inure to our benefil?— 


cated the protective policy, and not for the “rich | agriculture, as is alleged, when, by going into man- | Would she not obtain her supplies of wheat much 


monopolists”—the only class that will be benefitted | 
by the course of this administration in the check | 
their policy will give to competition and new invest- | 
ments of capital, while the *tpoor laborer and the | 
farmer will be the only sufferers by it. 


ufactures, it could realize 20 or 30? If this were 


| 


But if the manufacturers supply | 


soon be so great as lo reduce it to the very lowest 
rates of profit. 


cheaper from the North Sea and the Baltic, from 


‘true, the rush of eapital into manufactures would , Odessa, Warsaw, Dantzic, and Hamburgh, where, 


for seven years, ending 1840, the price of wheat was 
77 cents per bushel, while here it was $1 40 on the 


|goods at one-fourth of their former cost, and still ‘seaboard; and freight from there was but 13 cents 


I submit to every man of practical common sense, make money, why complain? And why break down) per bushel, and from here 36? At this time the price 


whether such must not be the result. And yet we | 
are gravely told by both the message and report that 
protective duties operate exclusively for the benefit of | 
the rich capitalists. at the expense of the ‘poor la- | 
borer and the farmer!” 

But, finally, this whole question, so interesting to! 
the American people, turns upon a simple question | 
of fuct: ‘Do protective duties ultimately increase or 
reduce the prices of the articles on which they are 
levied?” | 





or drive away this profitable business, where, by the 
use of Jabor saving machinery, one hand will do the 
work of forty? Why drive this 30 per cent. busi- 
ness abroad, and continue to labor here at 4 or 5 per 
cent. profit, and exchange the productions of forty 
hard working men here for the labor of one woman, 
with the aid of labor saving machinery, abroad?— 
Why not keep this profitable business in our own) 
country? | 

The secretary, in his report, tells us that ‘‘on coal | 





there is 90 cents, and here $1 15. But the repeal 
of the corn laws would equally favor the wheat of 
the Baltic, while a great portion of our wheat finds 
its way to Great Britain, through Canada, at the 
colonial duties, thus escaping the operation of the 
corr. laws. 

But let the administration adopt its system, and 
let the manufacturers close their doors and turn ou! 
7 or 800,000 people to beg or starve, and they will 
socn hear a voice that will make them tremble.— 


Now, the message and the report assume (but fail) and iron the duties are far too high for revenue,”’| Yes, and this secreiary of the treasury himself will 


to prove ina single instance) that protective duties | 
have increased prices, and are therefore oppressive | 
and burdensome; while, on the other hand, he assert- | 
ed, and was ready to prove, by the documents refer- | 
red to, by every price current and every merchunt in | 
the country, that the prices of protected goods have 
been reduced by competition since the odious mini- 
mums and pacific duties were first imposed for pro- 
tection in 1816 to one-half, one-third, one-fourth, and 
in some instances to one-sixth part of what they 
were at that time, as in the case of coarse cot- 
tons, glass, iron, nails, &c.; yet, in the face of these 
undeniable facts, itis asserted that the duty (nine 
cents a yard—150 per cent.) is added to the price of 
the domestic as well as the imported goods, and is 
paid by thé consumer, and that the ‘‘poor wan” is 
thus taxed on his coarse cotton goods 82 per cent. 
more than the rich; when the fact is admitted that 
the poor man now getsa better article made al home, 
and paid for in labor or produce, at one-fourth of the 
price he paid in 1816, when the minimum duties 
were first imposed; while, on the other hand, the 
wages of labor and the produce of the farmer, flour, 





grain, meat, &c., have undergone little or no reduc- 


reyes 


and that they ought to be reduced to the ‘‘revenue) 
standard,’? which be assumes to be about 20 per | 
cent. Now, if the average duty on these articles 
exceeds, as the secretary alleges, 60 per cent., then, 
according to his views, more than two-thirds of the 
duty must be taken off of iron and coal, which would 
extinguish the fires of every furnace and every forge 
in Pennsylvania, destroying millions of capital, and 
sending millions abroad to purchase the agricultural 
produce of foreign countries, converted into iron.— 
‘Try this antic American system, and hear what Penn- 
sylvania hasto say to it. I need not anticipate her; 
she willspeak for herself. This is not what she un- 
derstood by the Kane letter, and she will say so. 
‘The secretary says: ‘‘Where the number of man- 
ufacturies, is not great, the power of the system to 
regulate the wages of labor is inconsiderable; butas 
the profit of capital invested in manufactures is 
aubmenied by the protective tariff, there is a 
corresponding increase of power, until the con- 
trol of such capital over the wages of labor 
becomes irresistible.’ Was there ever a greater 
error entered into the imagination of man? There 





is not a laboring man in this country who does not 


hasten to declare, as did the Emperor of Russia, 
who tried this system of free trade for a sbort time, 
but soon renounced it in this emphatic language: 

“Agriculture, left without markets, industry withoul 
protection, LANGUISH AND DECLINE. SPECIE 1S EXPORT 
ED, AND THE MOST SOLID COMMERCIAL HOUSES ARE 
SHAKEN. The public prosperity would soon feel the 
wound inflicted on private fortunes, if new regula: 
tions did not promptly change the actual state of 
affairs. | 

** Events have proved that our AGRICULTURE and our 
COMMERCE, as well as our MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY; 
are not only paralyzed, BUT BROUGHT TO THE BRINK 
OF RUIN.” 

Such would be the effects of the system now re 
commended for our adoption, and such would 000 
be the language this administration or its successors 
would be obliged to adopt. Sir, if I loved my party 
more than my country, 1 would rejoice to see this fl 
ministration carry out its measures, for its spee*) 
overthrow would be inevitable. , 

Mr. S. said. he would now present the doctrine’ 
of this administration in direct opposition to La 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, and let the pe?P 
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Accide for themselres. Protection is not only Mr. S. said he wi ! to consider for a mom 
pounced by this edministration as unconstitutional, the tariff as connected with agriculture, and it might) 
but also as oppressive to the farmer and taborer — startle the secretary to tell him that Massachusetts 


Well, what says General Jackson on this subject?— now exported to foreign markets more agricultural 
He says: ‘produce than any other state in the Ution. She ex- 

“If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which God ported it as the British imported it, not in its raw 
has extended to us, we deserve not the continuation form, but converted into manufactures; and, what 
of his blessings. He has filled cur mountains and was still more important to the grain-grow ing states, 
our plains wiih m‘nerals—with lead, iron, and cop- she exported it in a form not to compete with, or at 
per; and given us climate and soil for the growing all affect, the price of produce, in its raw condition 
of hemp and wool. These being the grand mate-.in the foreign markets. And it might startle the 
rials of our national defence, they ought to have ex- | secretary still more to tell him that millions of dol- 
tended to them adequate and fair protection that our | lars worth of hay, oats, straw, grass, and corn, were 
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try? Such questions, in his judgment, would 
only furnish important facts, but, what was more 
important, it would bring the farmers and laborers to 
investigate this subject in a common sense practical 
pointof view, and to figure it out for themselves; in 
this way more would be done to bring the people 
toarizght understanding of this highly interesting 


subject, than by all the speeches made here or else- 
where. 


The message tells us that a protective tariff beaefits 
the rich at the expense of the laboring poor. No, 
sir; it is just the reverse. The tariff isa rampart 


own manufactories and laborers may be placed on a | transported annually over the mountains to the Al- 
I will ask, | 
western states. 
bly true? Not in its original form, but like British 
goods, converted and changed into a condition in 
or home market. Does not this clearly prove, when | which it can be transported to market. Converted 
there is ho market either at home or abroad, that | into hogs, horses, and fat cattle; for what are these 


fair competition with those of Europe. 
what is the real situation of the agriculturis!? Where 
has the American farmer a market for his surplus 
product? Except for cotton, he has neither a foreign 


thrown around our national labor, the great element 
of our national wealth. The tariff furnished the 
only security our laborer had against the degrading 
and leveling effects of an unrestricted competition 
with the pauper labor of Enrope. As you reduce 
this wall of protection, you reduce the wages of 
labor. As you reduce labor, you reduce the nation- 
al wealth, which 1s the sum of your prodective in- 


lantic markets, fro i Ohio, Kentucky, and the other 
But is it not strictly and undenia- 





there is too much labor employed in agriculture, and | but the corn, oats, and hay, of the western farmer, | dustry, 
that the channels for Jabor should be multiplied?— | changed into animated forms, and made to carry U- | 


Common sense points oul, at once, the remedy. 
from agriculture this superabundant labor; employ 
jt in mechanism and manufactures; thereby creating 
a home market for your breadstuffs, and distributing 
Jabor to the most profitable account; and benefits 
to the country will result. Take from agriculture, 
in the United States, six hundred thousand men, wo- 
men, and children, and you will at once give a home 
market for more bread stuffs than all Europe now 
furnishes us. In short, sir, we have been too long 
subject to the policy of British merchants. It is 
time that we should become a little more merican- 
ized; and, instead of feeding the paupers and laborers 
of England, feed our own; or else, in a short time, by 
continuing our present policy, we shall all be ren- 
dered paupers ourselves.” 

The secretary's report says we ought not to adopt 
protect*ve duties because other nations do so, and 
says, ‘“‘with revenue duties only throw open our 
ports to all the world.”” But what says Thomas 


Jefferson; here are the words of that prefound and_ the subsistence of the foreign pauper lahor employed | 
farmer seems not to be 
aware, that when he pays $20 for a suit of British, 
**But shoul ati contrary fishes. cloth he sends $10 of the 20 in hard money (they) oT ee 

B d any nation, contrary to our wishes, 9 the y | patriotism of the American people, the farmers and 
‘laborers, whose interests are at stake, to decide this 


patriotic statesnian in his report to congress on this 
subject: 


suppose it may better find its advantage by continu- 
ing its system of prohibitions, duties, and regula- 
tions, it behooves us to protect our citizens, their com— 
merce and navigation, by counter prohibitions, duties, 
and regulations also. Free commerce and navyiga- 
tion are not to be given in exchange for restrictions, 
and vexations, nor are they likely to produce a re- 
laxation of them. Where a nation imposes high 
duties on our productions, or prohibits them altoge 
ther, it may be proper for us to do the same by 
theirs; first, burdening or excluding thosa produc- 
tions which they bring here in competition with our 
own of the same kind; selecting next, such manu- 
factures as we take from them in greatest quantity, 
and which, at the same time, we could the soonest 
furnish to ourselves, or obiain from other countries; 
imposing on them duties, lighter at first, but HEAVIER 
and HEAVIER afterwards, as other channels of supply 
open. Such duties having the effect of indirect encour- 
agement to domestic manufactures of the same kind, 
may induce the manufacturer to come himself into these 
states.” 


Now, president Polk says, that duties can be im- 
posed only for revenue, and noi for protec ion, and 
that when the home supply diminishes revenue, the 
duties ought to be reduced,.so as to increase imports. 
But Jefferson’s rule is precisely the reverse. He 
says, as the domestic supply increases the duties 
ought to be increased, not reduced as Mr. Polk has it. 
The duties, according to Jeflerson’s plan, ought to 
be made heavier and heavier to favor the Americans. 
Polk’s lighter and lighter to favor foreigners. 

Which is right, J.fferson or Polk? one or the 
other must be mistaken, as they are directly at is- 
sue. 

Here they stand directly opposed—which side, as 
Americans, ought we to take? He had always been 
and still was attached to the old Jeffersonian democra- 
cy, the opposite of modern progressive democracy, and 
he believed that a majority of the old and honest 
democrats of Pennsylvania, would still be found faith- 


ful to the tried and true Jeffersonian principles when | 


brought to the test. 

On the subject of the tariff Jefferson’s plan was 
the only true one, “select the articles we caw and 
ought to manufacture for ourselves, give them full 
and adequate protection, ‘lighter at first, but heavier 
and heavier’ as the domestic supply increases, and 


for revenue increasing the duties on luxuries con: | 


sumed by the rich.” This is the true American 
system as expounded by Thomas Jefferson himself ; 
it is the standard around which all his friends should 
now rally—and those who desert this standard are 
traitors to his principles. 


Draw | self, to market. 


A fat hog carries 8 or 10 bushels of | 
corn to market, and a fine western horse carries 

seventy or eighty dollars worth of hay and oats to, 
the eastern market, with the farmer on top of it, | 
which he sells for cash, and returns home to repeat | 
the process. And thus foreigners convert their agri. | 
cultural produce, not into hogs and horses, but nto | 
cloth, iron, hats, shoes, every thing you find on the 

merchants shelf, and send them here for sale and 
consumption. Our merchants throughout the coun-| 
try, so faras they sell foreign goods, are in fact 


bul retailers of foreign agricultural produce, con. | 
verted into goods and sent here for sale; and, when} 
we look abroad at their vast numbers, is it surpris- | 
ing that money should be scarce? It has clearly, 
proved that more than half the value of a yard of) 
cloth consists of wool, and the substance of tabor | 
employed in its manufacture. 


the value of pig iron consists of agricultural pro: | 





Sir, I stand here the advocate of labor—labor in 


the field and in the workshops—this struggle for na- 
tional protection is a struggle for national prosperity. 


Who can estimate the value of our national labor?— 
It amounted to hundreds of millions of dollars, A 
poor man’s labor is his capital; if he earns only $120 
per annum, this is equal to a capital of $2,000, at 
6 per cent.; if you have a million only of Jaborers, 
this gives you a capital of two thousand millions of 
lollars; and is this not worth your care and your 
protection? Must this vast American labor be pros- 
trated and trodden down to make a market for fo- 
reign goods?-to increase revenue by increasing tlie 
imports, sending millions abroad to sustain foreign 
labor, to obtain a few thousand dollars of revenue? 
The naked qnestion presented is, shall we favor 
foreizn industry or our own? Shall we take the 


That‘ nine-tenths of foreign or the American side in this great struggle 


for the American market? This is the great and 


~ | >t) } cork 3 > toc 4 
; : e question involved i $ issue 1 a 
duce, and even a yard of lace is but little else than, true question involved in this issue of protection or no 


in its fabrication. Yet the 


take no paper) to purchase British wool, and bread, 
and meat, while he has no market for his own.— 
Yet is it not true? And is not this the policy recow- | 
| mended by his administration? He was admonished | 
to be brief, but he would, while on this pornt, stale, 
another fact susceptible of the clearest demonstra- | 
tion, that the constituents of every member in this, 
house from Ohio, Indiana, lilinois, and all the grain} 


| 


growing states, are, and at this moment, purchasing | 
and consuming five dollar’s worth of British agri: | 
cultural produce t6 one dollar’s worth Great Britain | 
takes of theirs. By referring tc the official reports | 
on commerce and navigation for ten or twenty years | 
back, it would be found that our imports of British | 
goods amount to nearly 50 millions a year, while) 
she has taken, of all the agricultural products of the | 
grain-growing states of this Union, flour, grain, 

meat, &c., less than two millions and a half. Now, 

if only half the value (and it was much more) of; 
these goods consisted of agricultural produce, tis” 
would give (25,000,000) twenty-five millions of | 
British agricultural produce taken annually by | 
us, to two and a half millions of ours taken| 
by them, just ten lo one. Now, assuming that) 
consumption is in proportion to population; then 

these western gentlemen’s. constituents are con-| 
suming not five but ten dollars’ worth of British agri- | 
cultural produce to one Great Britain takes from | 
them; and yet the secretary is not satisfied, but, 
wishes to increase the import of foreign goods to 
favor the farmers! Reduce the duties, says the ad-| 
ministration, to increase imports, and amen, say most 
‘of the representatives of these western farmers.— 
But what would these farmers say to their repre- 
sentatives when they come to look practical/y and not 
theoretically at this matter? He, Mr. S., intended to 
call their attention to it. He intended, after the 
example of the secretary, to address some questions 
to the farmers of thie country, and he hoped soon to 
have their answers to lay before the house; he want 

ed the facts on both sides. He would ask, for in- 
stance, how much agricultural produce there was in 
a yard of domestic cloth, or a ton of iron? and whe- 
ther, if brought from England, (where it was made 
‘of the same materials,) they did not purchase Eng- 
‘lish woul and provisions converted into cloth, iron, 
&c., when they had no market for their own? He 
_would ask the merchants and manufactures what 
| were the prices of cotton and woollen goods, glass, 





’ 


‘iron, nails, &c., in 1816, when the first protective 
‘tariff was adopted, and what they were now? He 
would ask the working men what would be the ef- 
fect of ‘free trade,” recommended by the secretary 


' must be decided. 











of the treasury, on the wages of labor in this coun- 


proteetion. ‘This administration has taken the foreign 
side of the question. They denounce all-protection 
as unconslilutional. | take the Americanside. And 
I fearlessly appeal! to the good sense, the enlightened 


question. The issue is now fairly made up, and 
Is protection ccnstitutional or not? 
Has congress the power to protect the national in- 
dustry? Sir, let gentlemen pull doavn this wall of 
protection «thrown around the national industry 
by the tariff of 1842, inundate the country again 
with foreign goods, send all our money abroad to 
pay for them, again bankrupt the people and the 
treasury as in 1841; let gentlemen do this, and go 
home, to meet the frowns of an indignant and ruined 
people. 





oo oe oa oe 


INTERPOSITION OF FOREIGN POWERS. 


Debate in the United States senate on the 14th 
January on the question of receiving Mr. Allen’s 
resolution, (inserted on page 311.) 

Mr. Allen asked for the second reading of the re- 
solution by its title, with a view to reference. 

Mr. Jarnagin inquired whether leave had been 
given to introduce this resolution. 

The president replied, that as there had been no 
objection, he took it for granted leave had been 
given. 








Mr. Crittenden expressed a hope that there would 
he no objection, as the resolution would lie over asa 
mutter of course. 

Mr. .2llen repeated that he merely desired the re- 
solution to be read a second time by its title, with a 


view to reference. 


Mr. Caihoun said that the preliminary question 
was, ‘shall the senator have leave to introduce the 
resolution?” and he hoped it would not be presumed 
the question was deeided because it was conceived 
there was no objection. He ventured to say that 
there were not five members who had listened atten- 
tively to the purport of the resolution; and, at his re- 
quest, it was again read. 

The president stated the question before the sen- 
ate, ‘‘shall the senator have leave to mtroduce the 
resolulion?” when 


Mr. Calhoun said that every senator must be aware 
that, in the present condition of this country, the 
resolution called for solemn deliberation. It would 
be better for them to reflect, if the resolution should 
be received, how far they were prepared to carry 
its objects into effect. No mancould view with 
stronger feelings than he did, the interference of the 
powers of Europe with this continent; and he took 
the opportunity to say as far as his information ex - 
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ade), (hat he ioterfereace of the French and Bri-:of the senator from South Carolina. Buthe (Mr.yshould not give leave for the introduction of the 


lish governments in the affairs of Buenos Ayres, was A.) feli he was not at liberty to go into that busi- 
an outrage almost unprecedented. But it was a | ness at large, nor was it his intention todo so. He 
great question, whether we should take the guardian-j|had not asked the immediate action of the senate 
ship of the whole continent under our protection as,upon the resolution. He had merely introduced 
proposed by this joint resolution. Had we reached | them as resolutions which would come up in their 
such a state of maturity? Were we prepared totake | natural order in a day or two, in the form of joint 
that course of policy? Ifso, our measures would | resolutions—in the form of a Jaw, to be treated with 
lave to be directed by a different course from that ali the solemnity of the law, before it should reach 
heretofore pursued. If it be determined to take the | its consummation. He would then announce his in- 
course intimated—and it meant this, if it meant any-| tention to have the resolutions referred. That, he 
thing—the entire energies of the country must be | would insist upon, let them be thrown out or not.— 
put forth fora state of preparation. This whole | He desired that they should receive the investigation 
subject required time; and at this particular moment, | the gravity of the subject deserved. His sole ob- 
he was afraid that the adoption of the resolution | ject in making the motion was to bring the subject 
would have no beneficial effect in our foreign rela-| first before the senate, and afterwards to have it re- 
tions with the world. The president had made an | turned to the committee to become a law. He had 
announcement in rejation tothe subject, and he (Mr. | never before heard of any objection to the introduc- 
C.) did not deem it necessary that there should be} tion of a measure such as that which had been 
any expression on the part of the senate, either of | brought to the attention of congress in the solemn 
approbation or disapprobation. Even the declara-| form of an executive message. One case he be- 
tion of Mr. Monroe was regarded as a question of | lieved had occurred in which objection was made to 
doubtful propriety by many wise heads. He was, |a bill relative to something connected with the Bank 
at the time it was made, far a younger man than he | of the United States. That was the only iostance 
was now, and gave to it his approval; but had since | he recollected of any kind; but the present was the 
heard that negotiators then abroad complained that | only instance which he had ever seen of a subject 
it had a mischievous bearing on our relations with | of great national moment being refused the consi- 
foreign powers. But one thing is certain: the an-|deration of the senate by an objection to its intro- 
nunciation of the resolution would lead, practically, | duction there. The sevator from South Carolina 
to no good effect. We were appreaching great | thought that at that particular time they sheuld re- 
events which called for reflection of deepest so-| main silent; but in his (Mr A’s) judgment, at that 
lemnity. We had arrived ata juncture where two/| particular time a consideration of the resolutions was 
roads forked. One Jed to the right, the other to | called for. He believed the annual message of Mr. 
the left; and, as we decided to take one or the Polk had received ihe approbation of the Awnerican | 
other, at this session, the destinies of this country | people to as great an extent as any document which 
and the continent ina great measure depended for|ever emanated from a public functionary of the 
good or for evil He was opposed to granting leave | United States. His declaration on the subject 
to introduce the resolution under present cireum-, would be found substantially a reiteration of the 
Slances. ; declaration made by Mr. Monroe; and as far as his 
Mr. Allen then arose, and said he was prepared to | observation went, it ought not to encounter opposi- 
see the proposition encounter some opposition, but | #09 from any American mind. That he conceived 
he did not expect that its bare introduction, as a|® Yery substantial reason for the presentation of the 





resolution, this of itself be sufficient. The chair. 
man had asserted that twenty-one years had elapsed 
since Mr. Monrve had announced a similar Opinion: 
and that it had settled the opinion of the American 
people with reference to it. Why, then, was this 
resolution introduced, unless it was destined to pro. 
duce effect on other questions? For himself he in. 
tended to speak without disguise. He knew the 
bearing the resolution was designed to have, and he 
well knew where he stood on the questions involved, 
He had taken his stand on the questions intended to 
be affected. He was for peace, if it could be hon. 
orably preserved; and he would not be forced to 
countenance any measure which weuld render more 
dificult an honorable adjustment between the two 
countries on the Oregon question. He was against 
the resolution, unless senators were prepared to go 
on and meet all contingencies which might result,— 
If so, we would be compelled to take this stand; put 
forth all our strength, become a great military go- 
vernment, and be determined to repel all foreign in- 
terference with the affairs of this continent. With 
great deference to the senator from Ohio, if he was 
really in earnest to carry into effect the principles 
involved in bis resolution, instead of introducing them 
in general form, he ought to introduce one calling on 
the government at once to interfere in behalf of 
Buenos Ayres, to be prepared to take that republic 
under our protection, and repel the interference of 
France and England in her concerns. Jt was the part 
of wisdom to select wise ends in a wise manner. No 
wise man, with a full understanding of the subject, 
would pledge himself, by declaration, to do that which 
was beyond the power of execution, and without 
mature reflection as to the consequences. There 
would be no dignity init. True dignity was this: to 
be prepared to wake good his declarations. So with 
the government. if we make the declaration, we 
ought to be prepared to carry it into effect against 
all opposition. With these views, he was directly 
opposed to granting leave to introduce the resolu- 





‘ 


counter any opposition. It was not his intention to | Matter: te 
go into the investigation of the principles involved | “18 the existing circumstances of the world, the| 
in that resolution, nor reply to the suggestions made | present .s¢ deemed & proper occasion to reiterate and | 
by the senator from South Carolina, further than to | reaflirm the principle avowed by Mr. Monroe, and to | 
observe, in answer to his remarks, that the president | $‘#¢ my cordial concurrence in its wisdom and sound | 
of the United States, having, in his annual message, | policy. The reassertion of this principle, especially | 
declared what was the position of the government in relerence to Nort h America, ‘a at this day but the 
of the United States in relation to this matter, | PPO™ulgation of a policy which no European power 
congress ought not, to remain silent, and leave | should cherish the disposition to resist.”—President | 
that declaration unsupported by the balance of the | /o!A’s message. Pach 
government. What would then be the position of | Phe president, (continued Mr. A.) in his remus i 
the question? The president communicates to con- | ' Congress, said he deemed it imperative on him, in 
gress, in his annual message, under that clause of | the existing circumstances of the world, to reiterate 
the constitution which requires him to communicate | *#e principle—to call the attention of congress to 
his views in regard to the political affairs of the | the subject, not a century hence, but now. But he 
country—he siates the fact of certain acts on the (41* A.) would not go into the deep waters whieh | 
part of certain European powers, which he deems the question opens up; lie would not go into the deep | 
sufficiently palpable for the announcement of the | '#SuHs of state founded upon the necessity of look- | 
president of the United States. Well, the constitu | '"S tu the preservation of national existence, which | 
tion required him to make this communication to | @fe Oubol the consideration of that great and mo. | 
congress; and accordingly he had addressed himself | ME?'ous subject. He would not then undertake to | 
to that body, and to the house of representatives, on shaped lo them the peerent system of European po | 
this subject; and having thus addressed himself to licy io relalion to this continent, and the views of | 
congress under the authority of the constitution on tear egiaiettepiiee 48 relereses to the balance of power. 
the subject—if congress remainer totally silent on | stabs ahi questions which, he trusted, would sub- 
the subject, that silence would be a negation of the aequepily receive, during the poner YES. ihe 
principle laid down by tne executive—that silence | cousideration of the senate of the United Btales.— 
would, declare to all the powers of Europe, such’ li there was a disposition not to receive the reso- 
an abomination as that this government, as Jar as its lutious—if here was any feeling of resistance to 
legislation is concerned, does not admit the princi them=-~he would be content with the decision in the 
ple asserted by the president of the United States.— dpe Ok tae ayee and noes of the body, and leave to 
That was nol a question which any man was at. its action the several matters presented in the reso- 
liberty to catch up and bring isto that body, but a HUbtO.18 
question introduced constitutionally by the president) Mr. Calhoun remarked that, notwithstanding the 
of the United States, ia view of that ciause of the Senator from Ohio was the chairman of the commit- 
constitution which makes it his duty to do so wiien te- on foreign relations, to whieh that part of the 
he might think it advisablefto do so. It was, there- | president’s message had been referred, hie had intro- 
fore, substantially before congress; and any action | duced the resolutions on his own authority, without 
which would prescribe the silence of congress, would Consulting with the other members. 
be a direet negation of the principle laid down by! Mr. dilen said it was bis own work. 
the president. How far it might be extended—what} Mr. Calhoun observed that there was no precedent 
should be such an interference as requires the govern- | to be found, and he questioned whether the resolu- 
met of the United States to resort to those powers— tion was not entirely out of order. Had other mem- 
these are questions for the solemn consideration of , bers of the committee been consulted? Had the sena- 
this body and forthe house of representatives.— | tor from Michigan, (Sir. Cass,) the oidest member 
These are questions which should properly arise | of the committee, and whose long experience in vur 
when that body took the subject under its considera- | foreign affairs entitled his opinions to respect? Had 
tion; aud the several shades of opinion entertain- | his gallant friend from Arkansas, (Mr. Sevier,) or 
ed by members of that body could be expressed by | any other member? No. The resolution was intro- 
amendmenis, if they should deem the resolution | Guced on the authority of the chairman of the com- 
amendable. ;mittee, as he had just acknowledged, without con- 
Lut in regard to the material principie laid down | Sulling a single member. He (Mr. Allen) had taken 
in the message of President Monroe twenty-one | up part of the annual message on his own authority, 
years ago, which had been before tie people, and ani that, too, comprising one of the greatest sub- 
which was sanctioned by President Polk in bis mes- | jecis in the message. If this course were proper, 
gage; as to the propriety of that principle, he be.- jwuy not take up every other subject in the same 
lieved there could be no hesitation, even on the part | manner’ lf there were no other reasons why we 


matter afterwards to be deliberated upon, would en- | Subject. And now a word as to the timing of the 











tions; and before he resumed his seat, he asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Jarnagin said that his objection to the resolu- 
tion was not in consequence of a want of courtesy 
towards the senator from Ohio. He was not pre- 
pared at this time to vote on the application for 
leave to introduce it; he did not know what might be 
the effect of the vole. ‘That he might have time to 
make inquiry and reflect upon the subject, he moved 
that the motion be laid upon the table, and asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Cass inquired whether this did not preclude 
discussion; and 

The presidenU¥ was understood to reply affirma- 
tively. 

Me. Critlenden remarked that this would not pre: 
vent the senator from calling it up hereafter, 

Mr. Allen said he wished it to be understood that 


/ he should consider the vole to be taken as final on the 


resolution. 

The question was then taken on the motion of 
Mr. Jarnagin, and it vas decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 28, nays 23, [as vn page 311.] 
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NEW YORK. 





THE LEGISLATURE, assembled in annual session on 
the 6th instant. Ali the members of the house were 
present, except Mr. Miller, of Cortland. Wm. C. 


| Crank, esq., was elected speaker, having received 


73 votes. John Young received 44 votes, ira Harris 
7 votes, and Thomas Smith 2 votes. 
[GOVERNOR WRIGHT'S MESSAGE. ] 

Though four or five columns shorter than his last 
annual message, yet it occupies eleven long newspa- 
per columns. ‘The New York journals complain 
grievously at the wonupoly of so much type. New 
York is an immense state and everything ought to 
be in accordance. ‘The space we can appropriate to 
the uffairs of any one state obliges us to cull those 
paris which are most material to general readers lor 
insertion. ‘To read attentively a document of such, 
compass, is no inconsiderable task—to condense its 
substance into 4 brief compass, tasked us for some 
hours, and when we have it in our own manuscripts 
we dispense with the publication for fear we should 
neither do justice to Gevernor Wright nor to his 
subject. For instance, three columns and a half— 
equivalent to eight or nine of our columns, are oc- 
cupied on the anti-rent subject. With the were 
statement of ils lengih, without venturing to insert 
our analysis, we pass on to his next theme. We 
will stop long enough, however, to say, that the 
governor says “the opinion is uow very generally 
entertained that armed resistance to the laws bave 
terminated, herealter legal and constitutional modes 
of redress will alone be attempted.” The governor 
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a recommends an expedient for alleviating the 
grievances complained of by the anti-renters. it 
is, that alaw should be passed to prohibit for the 
future, this form of selling farming lands, by declar- 
ing, that no lease for such lands, for a longer term. 
than five or ten years, or some other short period, 
shall be valid.’* 
[rug census or 1845.] 

The governor states that the returns are all in.— 
The population of the state is shown to be 2,604,495. | 

Being an increase of population since the census 
of 1840, of 183,574. 

A little over seven and a half per cent. for the five . 
ears. Emigration from the state exceeds the emi-, 
gration to it by 10 to 15,000. 

Number of births curing the last year 89,755. 

Number of deaths 36 242. 

Showing an increase of virths over the deaths in 
one year to be 53,471. ; 

An important fact is noticed in relation to emigra- 
tion. The increase of pupulation is confined princi 

ally to the cities, for instance, of New York, Brook. 
lyn, Albany, and Buffalo, show an aggregate increase 
of 147,767 in the five years—nearly the total increase 
of the state. 
Number of persons liable to military duty 

in the state 928.292 } 
Number of persons entitled to vote 539,379 | 
Number of Indians in the state 3,753 « 

Amongst the latter the number of births the last 
year exceeds the number of deaths by only one. 

“A minute comparison of the statistics returned 
with the census of the Indians will show that, in im- 
proved lands and articles of food, their condition 
bears a creditable comparison with that of the white 
population. In manufactures, and especially of the | 
necessary Clothing, there is an almost total deficien- { 
cy. It is hoped that these people will institute these 
comparisons themselves, as they cannot fail to show 
them that the lands they possess, if as well worked, | 
are capable of rendering them as capable, and as in- | 
dependent of want as their while veighbors, which | 
should stimulate them lo still further, and more val- 
uable, and more useful improvements.” 





' 
; 














[AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. ] 
“The statistics of the productions of agriculture ; 
and manufactures are very full, and cannot fail to! 
possess great interest. ‘They will receive too care- 
ful an investigation at your hands to require the 
brief reference to them here, which this communi- | 
cation will permit. The improved Jand in the state 
averages a trifle more than four and a half acres to 





| 
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‘Oneida River improvements, 


ORK--GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE, 


ts age orem pee ene 


unfinished improvements which had passed the le-; corrected hy a subsequent veto message. We cde- 
gislature and ween vetoed by him, the governor gives| sign to insert an abstract of the canal commission- 
the foliow ing ers’ report en this subject, and therefore omit fur- 
Statement of the canal debt, as of the 13th Dec., 1845:| ther notice of it here. 

Erie and Champlain canal, old debt, $111,365 54 
Erie and Champlain canal, new debt, 341,474 52/ marked that the governor had omitted to notice in 
Erie canal enlargement, 9,933,000 00 | his annual message of last year, notwithstanding the 
Oswego canal, 421.304 00 | unprecedented Jenzth of that message, is thus refer- 
Cayuga and Seneca canal, 237 900 UU |red to in the present message; 5 

Chemung canal, 648,600 58) ¢Tie revenues of all the canals, for the last fiscal 


Crooked Lake canal, 120) 000 OO) y, ar, have exceeded those of the year 1844 by the 


Chenango canal, 2 420.000 00 sum of $25 984 38, but the ex penses are above those 
Black River canal}, 


1.544.000 00! of that year by $140,169 96, so that the surplus of 
Genesee Valley canal, 3,794,000 00 | revenue over the expenditure, is $114,105 53 less 
Oneida Lake canal, 50,000 00> than the same surplus of the previous year. The 
69.276 13 canal tolls for the year ending on the 30th of Septem- 
‘ber last year were $12.305 56 less than for the pre- 
Making the entire canal debt un- | vious fiscal year, and the rents of surplus water ‘he 
redeemed, 30th Sept., 1845, $19,690,020 77 $654 13 Jess; but the interest on the current revenue 


THE REVENUES OF THE \“NALS, Which it was re- 











Of this amount, the first item, Erie and Champlain | 
canal, old debt, is provided for; the money deposited | 
in the transfer office, and no interest bas been paid) 
pion it since it fell due, on the first day of Juiy last. | 
Yet it is to be paid, is due on presentment, and is | 
therefore a hab:lity against the means of thi« year. | 
The amount is $111,365 54. 

Of Chenango canal stocks there be- | 
came payable on the Ist day of the 


present month, 2,362,535 66 | 





$2.473.901 20° 

Leaving a balance of debt not yet due, of $17,216,- | 
119 57. | 
The whole of the Oswego canal stocks become 
payable on the first day of Juiy next, and the amount | 
is $421,304 00. 
Of the Cayuga and Seneca canal stocks there be- | 
comes payabie on the first day of July next, the sum! 
of $150,000 UO. $571,304 00. 
lf these liabilities of the present year be met by | 
payment, there will remain a balance of the canal’ 
debt unredeemed, of $16,644,815 57. 


The governor states, that on the 2d of the present, 
month $1,798,000 of the Chenango stocks had been | 
paid off and cancelled, and $672,000 is now in bank | 
ready to pay off the balance of those stocks. ‘ihe | 
Oswego and Cayuga and Seneca stocks, payable in| 
July, the money will be in hand to discharge by that 
date. The unusually large amount of the canal tolls | 
enables the commissioners to effect all this, ‘:and,” 
says the governor, “effectually changed our policy | 
in reference to the canal debt.” He adi's: 

“The means of the first two years, after the arrest | 


each soul, and there is produced upon it, of wheat, | of the expenditures, were entirely consumed in pay- 
corn, rye, and buckwheat, bread stuffs proper, ac-| ing off temporary loans; arrearages and damages to! 
cording to our classification, a fraction less than eontracturs; damages done to lands, and the iike| 
thirteen and one third bushels to each individual of claims, which had accumulated during the progress | 
the population; of barley and oats, a fraction less | of the works, or were occasioned by that suspension; | 
than eleven and one third bushels; of beans and peas, | and in replacing the moneys theretofore accumulated 

about three fourths of a bushel; and of potatoes and | to pay off the old Erie and Cnamplain canal debt, | 
turnips, they being the only articles given of the | which had been loaned to banks that were unable to | 
root crops, a fraction more than nine and a half) pay; so that the permanent stock debt was increased | 


bushels. ‘The milch cows are more than one to, 
three persons, and the butter and cheese, together, | 
average more than forty pounds to each person.— | 


rather than diminished during that period. Indeed, | 
the last year made the real reduction of this debt, by 
the payment of more than a million and a third o! | 


_was 38.944 07 more than for the previous year, thus 


overbalancing the deficiencies in the other two items, 
and giving the excess of aggregate revenue above 
stated. The excess of expenditures for the last year 
has been principally upon the repairs, under ihe dic 
rection of the superintendents of repairs, and the 
improvements, dnder the immediate direction of the 


‘canal commissioners; the former item having been 


increased $81,656 32, and the latter $40,351 43.” 
The tolls upon each of the canals of the state, for 
the last season of navigation, compared with those of 
the season of 1844, are as follows: 
1845. 
$2,361,810 75 
119.432 25 


1844. 
$2,190,147 34 
116,739 32 


Erie canal 
Champlain do. 


Oswego do. 58,448 60 56.164 93 
Cayuga & Seneca do. 32,486 66 24.618 17 
Chemung de. 21,517 71 14,385 13 
Crocked Lake do. 1,943 86 1,497 89 


Chenango do. 
Genesee valley do. 


26,567 34 
23,144 35 


22,177 96 
19,641 20 





Oneida Lake do. 643 16 621 45 
Oneida river improve. 

ment 459 10 381 13 

Total $2,646,453 78 $2,446,374 52 


THE GENERAL FUND, materially ditlers from the 
eanal fund. 
Its Geot at the close of the fiscal year $5,885,549 24 
Do close of fiscal year 1844 5,634,507 68 





increase during last year $251,041 56 
The deficiency at the termination of the current 


| year to meet the liabilities of this fund the governor 


estimates at $740,151 78. He recommends urgently, 
some adequate legislation to prevent this rapid ac- 
cumulation of the debt of this fund, and that provi- 
sion be made especially for the Deleware and Hud- 
son canal company’s claim which falls due in Janu- 
ary, 1848. 


[ EDUCATION. 

Common school fund.—The productive capital of 
the common school fund at the close of the fiscal 
year, was $2,090,632 41. At the close of 1844 that 
capiial was $1,992,916 35. Showing an increase 


The neat cattle are very nearly one to each soul, | the old stock, reducing it to the small sum before| Within the last year of $97,716 06. 


and the hogs more than two to each person. The, 


given. This balance, and the Chenango, Oswego, | 


The unproductive part of the capital of the fund 


wool and flax produced are a litile less than six and | and Cayuga & Seneea stocks, falling upon this year, | #8 2bont 350,000 acres of unsold land, situate in the 


a half pounds to a person, and the cloth manufac- | 
tured, in families and in factories is more than sev: | 
enteen yards (to each soul. 


A population, whose own industry produces this 
amount annually of the necessaries and comforts of 
life and affords such a surplus for exchange, may 
truly be said to hold the great elements of its inde- 
pendence and prosperity in its awn hands; neither of 
Which can be destroyed, or dangerously impaired, 
while such a ratio of productive industry 1s directed 
by virtuous and patriotic impulses, strengthened by 
the universal diffusion of education.” 

The constitutional convention, which is about to as- 
semble is very briefly relerred to. 


[FINANCES ] 
After excusing himself’ frou: repeating opinions 
Which he had comimunicated in his first message, 
and referring to a bill for resuming works upon the 


ee, 





*(This may be a very feasible propositiva within the 
aili-rent district, but i certainty 1s at war wid all the 
ideas we had imbibed in rela tun to the judicious tenure 
Ol property ot any kind aud especially of landed pro- 
perty. ‘Ihe iuspression always has been, that ony lea- 
Ses were for ali parties, next 1a Value to absolute owner 
Ship, and that especially farming lands, aceording to all 
experience, as well us coinmon sease, Were sure to de- 
feriurate in exact proportion to the tenure. He that has 
land only from year to year will be sure to take all he 
Cun, out of iis present energies, without having sufficient 
Mouve to unprove the soil fur a future occupant. All 
@gt.culiurai wutiors cegard the mialier ia this ligii, if we 
Mistake not.] Ed, Nat. Reg. 





amount to the large sum of $3,045,2U5 20. Ii these! 
payments shall be made within the present fiseal | 
year, an amount of redemptions equal to $4,314,090 | 
Ui will have been made within the two years; the ca- | 
nal stock debt will have been actually diministied | 
$4,069,090 61; and the amount of annual interest} 
upon it will have been lessened $206,396 58. Re 
sults like hese will rapidly relieve the canal reve- 
nues from the consuming demand for interest, which 
has so long neariy absorbed their whole net pro- 
ceeds. 

The act of 1842, ‘‘to provide for paying tiie debt 
and preserving the credit of the state,” requires a 
statement from the canal department of the reveaues 
of all the state canals, derived from sources annual 
in their nuture, and a like statement of al! the ex- 
penditures upon those works, and of all charges 
caused by, or growing outof them, imeluding the 
sum of $200,090, required by a law of 1841 to be 
annuaily paid to the general treasury, to be made at 
the close of each fiscal year. Uhat statement for 
the year ending on the 3Uih day of September last, 
shows an aggregate amount of revetue 


| 


of $2,375,232 48 
And charges and expenditures to the 
amount of 1,918,140 55 





Leavirg a surplus of revenue over ex- 
penes, for the fiscal year, of 
[THE SINKING FUND. ] 
The governor next aiiudes to the sinking fund, ad- 
mits hiserror in relation to it in his last message, 


$457,091 93” 





northern part of the state, and vaiued at $175,000. 
The receipts into the treasury during the year for 

revenue from this capital were $113,455 87 
Add the appropriation of revenue from 


the U.S. deposite fund. 165,000 00 





And the entire revenues of the fund for 
the year will be 

At the close of the fiscal year ending 
30th September, 1844, there was re- 
maining in the treasury a balance of 


$278,453 87 





the revenues of this fund is 89,019 46 
Making the whole means of the year $367,478 33 
The entire payments from these means, 

during the same year, were 280,649 37 





Leaving in the treasury on the 30th of 

September last, a balance of reyenue 

of $86,828 96 

The distribution to be made annually to the coim- 
mon schools, from the revenues of this fund, 1s $275,- 
QU0; . nd this 1s upon the condition that the counties 
raise by tax a like sum for the like distribution, so 
that the sum of £550,000 is in fact distributed to the 
common schools, from the operation of the laws re- 
gulating this fund. To this amount the local funds 
possessed by various towns in the state, growing 
mostly out of lands originally reserved for the use 
of schools, have added $20,00). Certain towns have, 
by the vote of their ivhabilants, raised by tax upon 
themselves, $16,000 more; and there has been raised 
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in the cities, under various special laws, the farther | redeemed through the safety fund, since its institu-1} 


stim of $200,000; so that the whole expenditure for | tion in the year 1829, is $1,586,730 Ou | 
the year from these sources upon the common schools} In addition to these redemptions of 
and the school district libraries, has been $786,900. notes, debts due from those insti. 
Of this sum the amount paid for teachers’ wages has| tutions, and made by law charge- 
been $629,856 94) able upon the fund, have been 
And the amount contributed on rate paid to the amount of 373,722 03 





bills, to pay teachers’ wageshas been 458,127 78 





$1,960 502 08 
Showing an aggregate paid in the state, These heavy payments have not only exhausted 
to teachers of $1,087,984 72/ the capital of the fund, but have rendered necessary 
The school district libraries contain 1,145,250 vol- | an anticipation of the contributions to it, by the emis- 
umes; 106,854 volumes have been added during the | sion of stuck in pufsuance of the act. chapter 114, of 
year covered by the last reports. Towards these li-| the laws of 1845, to the amount, up to the 30th day 
braries there was paid of the public money, during| of September last, of $335,801 69 
the last year, $95,159 25. Of the money raised 1a| The fund possesses means to meet 
the cities about $80,000 has been expended in the} _ this debt as follows— 








erection of school houses. Capital investment $20,000 00 
The whole number of organized school districts in| Balance of money in the 
the state is 11,018, and fromm 10,812 of these the su- treasury 38,853 05 
perintendent of common schools has received reports 58,853 05 


in conformity to the law. These reports give the | 

number of children in the districts, between the ages) Thus leaving, on the 30:h September 
of five and sixteen years, at 690,914, and the whole| last, a balance of debt, charged upon 
number of children instructed in the common schools, the future contributions to the fund, 
during the year, at 736,045. They show that, of!) of $276,943 64) 
this last number, 4,298 children have been taught! ‘lhe governor’s statement and statistics in relation 
during the whole year: 48,875 for ten months; 94,-| to the penitentiaries, prisons, lunatic asylums, insti- 
893, for eight months; 189,885, for six months; 337,-) tutes for the blind, and other charituble institutions, 
000, for four months; 534,261, for two months, and | we must defer for the preseit. 

upwards; and 201,784, for less than two months, [GENERAL PROSPERITY. } 

Tue NorMAL scHoou system, is treated of by the) The governor, after noticing the amicable rela- 
governor at considerable length. He hgibly com- tions maintained with other states and the peaceful, 
mends the experiment, so far as it has been tested.) prosperous and healthful condition of the state, con- 

[LITERARY FUND ] | cludes—‘As a whole, it is believed the year 1845 
The capital of the Interature fund is the same as | may be justly numbered among the most prosperous 
at the close of the year 1844, and amounts to $268,- | years in the history of the state.” 
990 57. The payments into the treasury on the! | [NATIONAL AFFAIRS. ] _ 
account of its revenue during the last fiscal year,} The governor’s remarks on the affairs of the gen- 
have amounted to .$27,586 88° eral government are not too long for insertion entire. 
Add the appropriation from the United | They are as follows: 
States deposite fund 23,000 00— [AFFAIRS WITH MEXICO. ] 
| ‘*We Jearn from the last message of the president 
And it will make the revenue, for the of the United States, that the relations of the federal 
year ending the 30:h September last $55,536 88) government, with all the powers of the earth are al- 
There was a balance of the revenue of _so peaceful. Considerable sensation has been expe- 
this fund in the treasury, at the close rienced, at various periods during tke past year, 
of the fiscal year, 1844, of 19,624 33° froin the prospect of an interruption of those rela- 
tions with the republic of Mexico; vut as that gov- 
Making an aggregate of means for the ern.vent has concluded to re-establish the diploma- 
year 1845, of $75,211 26 tic intercourse between the two countries, which 
The payments for account of revenue for | had been suspended by its action, and as the mea- 
the same year, were 55,876 38) sure which induced that suspension has progressed 
'so far as to leave no doubt of its final consummation, 
the reasonable presumption is that all difference will 














Leaving a balance of revenue in the trea- 


sury, 30th Sept., 1845, of $19,334 88) be amicably adjusted, and the peace of the two na- 
| tions conlinue uubroken.”? 
Tue acapemies of the state are under the superin- | [POLICY OF THE ADMINISTRATION, TARIFF, &C.] 


tending charge of the regents of the University, and) «As a declaration of tne policy of the present ad- 
their annual report tothe legislature will exhibit | ministration of the federal government, the message 
the expenditures from the fund, and present the con: | of the president appears to me to justify the confi- 
go! beth pein Of the deposits eT dence nnreseaenee DY ae country *, the ByOey 
: ‘avowed principles of the man, and to realize the 

with this state, denominated, in the accounts, othe oapactatians reid excited by his elevation to the 
United States de posite fund,” is $4,014,520 71 high trust be holds. The re-establishment of the 
Of this sum there is iudependent treasury was confidently anticipated as 
loaned to the coun- " a result of his election, aad that great measure could 
lies $3,641,520 98 not have been more distinctly, or strongly, recom- 
Invested in state stocks 1,100 Ov mended to congress, than it is in this message. The 
Due from the general principles put torth as those which should govern an 
fund 371,889 73 adjustment of the laws for the collection of our re- 

. ena s th each venue from the customs, are alse those the country 
The receipts into the treasury of revenue from this) had a right to expect from his public declarations 
fund, during the last year, have amounted > cx| upon that subject.—They appear, to me to be sub- 
to $280,272 595) stantially the principles upon which alone a tariff of 
The payments of revenue for account of duties upon imports can be adjusted, which will 
the fund, to meet the current annual have a promise of permanency, or which will give 





charges, have been 263,848 32) reasonable satisfaction to the different sections of 
. ae | Ou Widely extended country, and to all the various 
Leaving a balance of $16,424 23! interests to be affected.” , 
On the 30th day of September, 1844, upon the [oREGON. 


close of the accounts of the fiscal year, a balance; ‘‘The topic in the message of most engrossing in- 
was due to the treasury, from this fund, for advan-j| terest and of paramount importance, 1s the frank and 
ces to meet the demands upon it, over and above the! clear statement of the condition of the negotiations 
receipts of its revenue, of $25,947 87] between us and Great Britain, touching the elaims 
Deduct the above balance of its reve- of the two countries to the territory of, Oregon. It 
nues remaining in the treasury, up- is nol, of course, my design, as it is not my province, 
on the close of the accounts of the to discuss this great question, but [ feel at to be due 
last fiscal year, 16 424 23) to the subject and the oceasion to say, that 1 am sat- 
isfied the proposition made by the president to the 
British minister, as a compromise, to establish the 
to the treasury, from the revenues of forty ninth degree of latitude as the line of territory 
this fund, on the 30th day of Septem- between the two powers, and to make free to Great 
ber last $9,523 64) Britain such ports as she may select on the coast of 
The law requires that the capital of this tuud| Vancouver’s island, south of that latitude, was the 
should remain invested, and that the interest only | most liberal concession, which the judgwent of the 
should be expended to meet the appropriations made | people of this state, or of this country, would have 

frum it. justified. 
[SAFETY FUND.] It was due to the amicable manner in which this 





And there will remain a balance due 





ee 


ever since the close of the last war between them: 
that the negotiation should be conducted in a frank 
and couciliatory spirit, and that our disposition for 
continued peace should be manifested by a proposi- 
tion of compromise, extending to the extreme limit 
of reasonable concession. The offer to protract the 
line of boundary already settled between the two 
powers, upon the same degree of latitude, from the 
Rocky mountains to the Pacific coast, would seem to 
be that proposition, even without peculiar and valu- 
able commercial facilities within the boundary so 
proposed. Such a proposition, with these facilities 
added, has heen promptly decided by the British 
minister, and hence the inference has been drawn 
that the prospect of an amicable adjustment of this 
question is at an end. This [ will not believe. [| 
cannot convince myself that further consideration 
will not bring the British government to see, in this 
offer of the president, not only the tender of a boun- 
dary, which she cannot call unjust, but a spirit of 
liberal and generous concession, such as should char. 
acterize negotiations between enlightened commer. 
cial states, especially upon questions of mere inter- 
est. 

Much less can I entertain the opinion that Great 
Britain will attempt by war, to foree us to surren.- 
der, upon the coast of the Pacific, a portion of the 
front, which covers interior territory held by us in 
conformity with solemn treaty stipulations with her- 
self. If, however, she shall choose this alternative, 
rather than an amicable settlement upon terms so 
decidedly favorable to herself, the world will be 
prepared to place a proper estimate upon her dpsire 
for a continued state of peace; and the people of the 
United States will be ready, with one mind I trust, 
to stand upon our rights in this matter, and, if it 
must be so, to meet relations, which, much as they 
must ever deprecate, they will always prefer to ing 
justice and dishonor. 

Whether these favorable anticipations as to the 
continued peace of our country, are to be realized or 
not, can vary little the calls of duty upon us. To ex- 
empt our people, as far as may be in our power, 
from the incumbrance of debt and the burden of 
taxation, and to secure to them the fullest measure 
of prosperity which unfettered industry can earn, is 
alike the course of wisdom in either event. In such 
9 condition, they will be best prepared for the profit- 
able enjoyment of peace, or to meet the scourge of 
war; and if our deliberations and action shall be uni- 
tedly and carnestly directed to these ends, we may 
reasonably hope for the continued smiles of that Al- 
mighty Power who holds the destiny of nations in 
His hand and who bas hitherto protected our coun- 
try and ler institutions from every hostile assault.” 
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GUN-BOAT SQUADRON PROPOSED. 

A communication which is published in the Wash- 
ington Union, of the 13th inst., over the signature of 
‘-Lownpes,”—the second of a series of articles in 
relation to national defence,—devotes nearly a 
column to arguments in favor of adopting the 
celebrated GUN-BOAT sysiem so earnestly recom- 
inended by Mr. Jeilerson, and to some extent adopt- 
ed at the commencement of the war of 1812.— 
‘‘Lowndes” insisis that fair and full test was not 
then made, and that if Mr. Jefferson’s plan had been 
carried out, the gun boat system would have effectu- 
ally protected our maritime frontiers. He furnishes 
extracts showing on one hand what Mr. Jefferson’s 
recommendations were, and on the other hand, how 
far the provisions for carrying out his plan, fell short 
of the object, aud argues that the failure was alto- 
gether owing to not having enough of them. The 
writer of the article is entitled to some credit, for 
inirepidity at least, in attempting to redeem the sys- 
tein from so hopeless an unpopularity, as it was 
doomed to and has, until this attempt, so quietly 
rested under. 

The writer alluded to above, is evidently of no 
ordinary capacity. His productions evince know- 
ledge of the subjects on whieh he writes,and of the 
history of the country. He takes a comprehensive 
view of the present state of our means of defence. 
We avail of some of his statements, as being more 
to the point than any thing we have met with, offi- 
cial or otherwise. If we had room to spare, We 
should extract more than we have of his articies.— 
On the subject of— 

Coast perence. ‘Nothing’ says “Lowndes,” 10 
conclusion of sume pertinent remacks in relation to 
this subject,—‘‘nothing can be more clear and co!- 
elusive than the following propositions—that is 10 
say: 
1. If the sea-coast is to be defended by naval 
means exclusively, the defensive force at each point 
deemed worthy. of protection must be at least equa 














The whole amount of the notes of insolvent banks | question has been treated, by the respective parties, 


in power to the attacking force. 
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9. As from the notice of the case, there can be no 
gason for expecting an attack on one of these points 
,ther than another, and no time for transferring our 
iate of preparation from one to another, after an 
itack has been declared, each of them must have 
ssigned to it the required means; and 
3. Consequently, the system demands a power, in 
he defence, as many times greater than in the at- 
ack as there are points to be covered.” 


















EMPLOYMENT OF THE Navy. Although “Lowndes” 
makes no express reference to the recent dispute 
tween Mr. Gallatin and Commodore Stewart, he 
yidently had the point in question between them in 
jew, when he penned the following, by way of 
howing that we should not expect to employ our 
navy for coast defence: | | 

“Since, in the existing state of things, such a de- 
ence a8 the feregoing would be impossible, in the 
yent of hostilities, it wil) be for our navy to act, as 
hey so gloriously did in the war of 1812; that is, 
nstead of attempting to cover our coast, by cruis- 
ng in front of—instead of laying in harbor and con- 
enting themselves with keeping a few more of the 
nemy’s vessels than their own number in watch 
pver them— instead of leaving the enemy’s commerce 
pundisputed enjoyment of the sea, and our own com- 
nerce Without protection—they scattered themselves 
over the wide surface of the ocean, penetrated the 
most remote segs, everywhere acting with the mest 
prilliant success; and as the report most truly says, 
in the amount of the enemy’s property thus destroy- 
ed, of simerican property protected or recovered, 
and in the number of hostile ships kept in pursuit of 
our scattered vessels—ships, evaded if superior, and 
beaten if equai—they rendered benefits a thousand 
fold greater, to say nothing of the glory they acquir- 
ed for the nation, and the character they imparted to 
it, than any that could have resulted from a state of 
passiveness within our own harbors.’” 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF OUR Navy. Alter re- 
ferring to the difference of motives which actuated 
the American seamen on the one hand, conscious 
that his country had undertaken the war in vin-lica- 
tion of ‘*sailor’s rights,”—and the dogged obedience 
of impressed British sailors on the other, impulses 
contributing no little towards the glorious result of 
the struggle in 1812, “Lowndes” proceeds to remark 
significantly: 

“But the war of 1812 taught England a lesson 
which she has endeavored to profit by; she has not 
only ‘nursed her wrath to keep it warm,’ but has 
been preparing herself to regain her Jost position.— 
She has not sought to increase, but to improve her 
navy—her ships are not only better built, but better 
fitted, armed, and equipped. Her seamen ‘though 
sill entered till discharged,” are no longer impress- 
ed; they have better rations, kinder treatment, and 
better pay. Now, after all we owe to our navy, af- 
ler more than thirty years of peace, while the in- 
crease of our commercial marine has been unparall- 
eled, with all the materiel at hand, with every ele- 
ment of power in our possessicn, what have we done 
forour navy? Nothing, in couiparison with what 
our great rival has done. Even at this momentous 
crisis, when every arrival from England brings fresh 
intelligence of the extraordinary activity throughout 
Great Britain, in preparation for war, not only in 
her regular dock-yzrds, but by contracts with indi- 
viduals to deliver an indefinite number of war stea- 
mers by a given day, no countervailing exertions seem 
lo be required on our part. Nay, more than this: at 
alime when our own executive has spoken to the 
question of our national rights in a manner so open, 
yet dignified—in a tone so decisive and patriotic as 
0 silence even party feeling, and call forth a re- 
sponse from every American bosom—all that can be 
gleaned from the report of the secretary of the navy, 
under date of December 1, 18435, as to the state and 
condition of our naval force, is, ‘that the estimates 
for. the next year contemplate no increase in the 
force employed during the present.” ‘Yet it is to 
be observed that, in comparison with other nations, 
our navy as poorly supplied with sea-going steamers,” 
‘The Mississippi,and Princeton are our only efficient 
Vessels of that character on the ocean.” In the re- 
Port of the: buréau of construction, equipment, and 
repairs, will be found, under the head of vessels in 
Commission on the first day of October, 1845, ‘“sfour 
thips of the line, seven frigates, fifteen sloops, five 
rigs, five schooners, six steamers, and four store- 
ships.” Now, have we really four ships of the line 
™ commission, or is ita mere boast—a ruse de guerre 
,_0n the part of the gallantold commodore at the 
bead of the bureau? A ship in commission, accord- 
ing to naval parlance, and, as is universally under- 
stood, implies a ship manned, equipped, fully armed, 
Properly officered, and ready to proceed on service 
at the shortest notice. Is tng: the case with the 
Veunsylvania, the Ohio, or the North Carolina—three 


of the four ships of the line said to be in commission 
on the Ist of October Jast. Each of these ships is 
used at respective ports as a receiving hulk, in charge 
of inferior officers, without regular crews, and, save 
the fact of their hoisting colors every day, are in no 
other respect entitled to be classed as ships in com- 
mission. Nay, more; both the North Carolina and 
Pennsylvania will require extensive repairs in their 
hulls before they could be sent to sea, which, at the 
rate work is done at our navy yards, would require 
many months and heavy expenditures to accomplish. 
Of 15 sloops-of-war said to be in commission, one of 
them—the Ontario—is a condemned hulk, moored 
off Fell’s Point, Baltimore, as a receiving vessel, for 
the accommodation of seamen shipped at that port. 
Of the five schooners said to be in commission, one 
only is a war vessel; the other four are cast-off yachts, 
or condemned experiments, no more entitled to be 
classed amongst cruising ships of the navy than are 
the launches and barges of each ship respectively. 
Of the six steamers said to be in commission, the 
Mississippi, Princeton, and Michigan only are arm- 
ed; the other three are off-cast from the army, and in 
no respect adapted to war service. The Michigan 
is on the lakes, where she ought to be; and | kuow 
nothing of her qualities or adaptation to the purpo- 
ses for which she was built. ‘The Princeton is now 
in dock at Charlestown, half burnt up. 
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oral instruction; in consequence of which the larger 
portion of the time remains for study in those de- 
partments. {he course, though apparently crowded, 
is relieved by this arrangement, and by the careful 
daily division of time, which is so made as to throw 
different subjects of study into distinct portions of 
the day. 

The class of Acting midshipmen devote 12} hours 
per week to each of the branches, arithmetic, Eng- 
lish and French, and attend tie lectures on natural 
philosophy, gunnery, and chemistry. 

The text-books used at the school are—in mathe- 
matics—Davies’ Arithmetic, (for the jumior class,) 
Bourdon’s Algebra, Legendre’s Geometry, Pierce’s 
Trigonometry or Maury’s Navigation,and Bowditch’s 
Navigator; in Natural Philosophy, Peschell’s Ele- 
ments of Physics;in French, Girault’s French Guide, 
Girault’s Colloquial Exercises, Picot’s Narrations, 


| Meadow’s French Dictionary; in Gunnery, &e., 


Ward’s Treatise; in Chemistry, Fowne’s new work. 

At the end of each week the instructors report 
progress to the superintendent, and the merit of dai- 
ly recitation made by the individua] students in each 


,department. The merit marks range from 10 to 0O— 





10 denoting a perfect recitation, and 0 a total want 
of preparation. From these daily numbers a weekly 
average is made which determines the relative stand- 


That she is | ing of individuals; and from these weekly averages 


a failure, | believe few have now the temerity toa quarterly average is made up by the superintendent, 
deny. Of the ships on the stocks and in ordinary, and forwarded to the navy department. 


nothing is said in the report, ftom which an inference | 
can be drawn as to their true condition; and in vain | the sword exercises, musket drill and great gun ex- 


have I searched it, to ascertain the ‘‘whereabouts” 
of the Washington 74, and the first-class frigates Java 


two latter not only noble ships of the class to which 
they belonged, but, like the former, bearing names 
commemorative of actions, the memory of which 
every American citizen must delight to cherish.” 

The remainder of the article is an argument in 
favor of restoring the gun-boat system of Mr. Jef- 
ferscn as the best expedient of defending the coast, 
referred to above. 

THE NAVAL scHOOL art ANNAPOLIs. It is gene- 
rally understuod that ‘n September last the wilitary 
post at Annapolis, Md., was vacated by the garrison 
and transferred from the jurisdiction of the war to 
that of the navy department, to be occupied as a 
naval school. With a view to answer the enquiries 


which naturally arise in the minds of officers respect- | 


and Guerriere, which once adorned our navy; the | 


These features in the instruction, together with 


-ercise, with targaet practice contemplated, it is be- 
‘hheved will render the school popular and acceptable 
to the navy. 
| The fine appearance, order and studious habits of 
|the midshipmen generally, reflect the highest credit 
upon them, upon the institution, and upon the service 
(of which they are members. : 
Fort Severn is situated on the Chesapeake bay, at 
the junction of the river Severn with the harbor of 
Annapolis, and commands a view of the commerce 


_of Baltimore which passes this point, also of a road- 
‘stead much frequented in heavy weather by vessels of 


all classes. This circumstance is important as tend- 
ing to keep-alive nautical associations and the les- 
sons of experience. 

The inclosure of the post is by a brick wall, and 
comprises an area of about ten acres. In an angle 
of the water front stands the battery, which is a 
small circular rampart, mounting en barbeile ten hea- 


ing an establishment in which all feel a lively inter- / VY Suns, and is provided with a magazine and a fur- 
est, we publish the following items of information | !@¢e for heating shot. 


derived from the most authentic suurce. 


| 


‘The houses formerly occupied by the command. 


The school, under the superintendence of Com- | ant and subalterns of the post, afford ample accom- 
mander Frankuin Bucnanan, organized on Friday,| modations for the superintendent and most of the 


the 10th of October. 


The officers attached and pre | other officers of the institution. 
siding over the several branches of instruction are are made very comfortable in frame buildings which 


The midshipmen 


as follows: Lieut. J. H. Ward, department of gun- | were in use for various purposes of the post, and are 
nery and steam; Surgeon J. L. Lockwood, depart-| putin good repair for the accommodation of the 


ment of chemistry; Chaplain George Jones, English | present occupants. 
department; Prof. H W.Chauvenet, department of |to eight midshipmen, according to its size. 


Each room contains from three 
Two 


mathematics; Prof. H. Lockwood, department of | large barrack-rooms serve excellently well for reci- 
natural philosophy; and Prof. Girault, department of | tation halls, and the two rooms of equal size below 


French. 


Passed midshipman S. Marcy is an assist- | are used, one for a kitchen, the other for a mess hall. 


ant and instructer in the use of astronomical instru-/| In this hall the meals are served in the best naval 


ments. 


| 
} 


Lieut. Ward, ard Mr. Marcy, also, aid the super- | 


intendent in the military duties of the establishment. 
Mr. J. Rainbow, U. S. navy, is attached and in 
charge of repairs, the grounds, &c. 





style by the steward well known in the service— 
Darius King. 

The school as thus established and organized, is 
not the result of new or recent legislation, but sim- 
ply the gathering and concentrating of means and 


On Monday, the 13th of October, the classes as-| materials long in possession, and subject to use at 
sembled for instruction, and have continued regular | the discretion of the President of the United States 


recitations since that time. 

There are now at the school 36 mi/shipmen of the 
date 1840, who are preparing for examination; 13 of 
the date 1841, who are to remain pursuing studies 
and altending lectures until drafted for service at 
sea; and 7 acting midshipmen, appointments of the 
present year. These last young gentlemen join the 
institution under a conditional letter of appointment 
from the secretary of the navy. If they are approv 
ed by the surgeon and found respectable in intellect 
and acquirement, they are enrolled as acting mid- 
shipmen. By regulation they will remain at the 
school one year; at the expiration of it, undergo an 
examination, and if found to have made satisfactory 
proficiency will be ordered to sea; at the end of a 
probationary term there, receive as heretofore, a 
warrant, and after three years of active service re- 
turn and spend another year at the schonl preparato- 
ry to examination for promotion. 

For the principal class the weekly division of 
lime among the several departments for study or 
lectures, or practice or recitation, is as follows: ma- 
thematics 234 hours; French 15 hours; natural phi- 
losophy 7} hours; gunnery, &c. 55 hours; chemistry 
lf hour; averaging 9; hours per day for six days in 
in the week. Ail the branehes except matheimatics 





and French are taught chiefly though not wholly by 


—the officers being all of the navy proper placed on 


,duty instead of leave pay, and the buildings the pro- 





perty of government intended for the occupancy of 
those appointed to man the fort—whether of the ar- 
my or the navy. 

The police and discipline of the establishment are 
conducted by the superintendent in person, with the 
tone, system, and energy for which he is distinguish- 
ed, Aided by the zealous efforis of those having 
charge of the various branches of instruction, he bas 
already given to the institution a consolidated cha- 
racter which would render it difficult for an observer 
to detect evidences of its recent origin. Under his ad- 
ministration of affairs, its friends may look with con- 
fidence for such development of usefulness from year 
to year as eventually to produce results which will 
equal the wants and expectations of the navy, and 
will stand as a mouumeut of bonor to the secretary 
by whose patriotic, zealous, and judicious efforts it 
has been founded. | Nautical Magazine. 

It is contemplated, we understand, to attach a 
sloop-of-war to the naval school to run on short 
cruises of one, two, or three months. She will be 
manned by midshipmen, who will thus have oppor- 
tunities to learn the duties of sailors in all their de- 
tails and to become familiar with every thing per- 
(taining to all sorts of service on shipboard. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. By and with the 
advice of the senate. Henry W. Ellsworth, of Indiawa, 
to he Charge d’Affaires at the court of Sweden, in the 
place of Geo. W. Lay, recalled. 

Philip Barton Key, to be attorney of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, in the place of James Ho- 
ban, deceased. 





nat sure that any of my countrymen understand it, but 1 
am quite sure that to-everyone of them itis a matter of 
supreme indiflerenee. [ris so, not because we do not think 
a quarre! between two great nations a serious thing, but 
because we believe that the Engiish and the Yankees 
would as soon think of fighting for the moon as tor Ore 
gon ; - 


Tue Lennon Peacr socirery’s committee, have me- 
morialized Sr R. Pel in favor of se tng the Oregon 
question by peaceful! rather thin by other means, what- 


OREGON CORRESPONDENCE. The resolution proposed bY | ever provocation the British gove nment may receive to 


Mr. Wessrer, calling upon the Execniive, for copies of 
any further correspondence that may have taken place 
since that communicated in his annual message, that 
in his judgment might now be communicated to con- 
gress, was adopted by the senate on Thursday last. 


Arratrs wita Mexico. The arrival at Pensacola of 
the United States brig Porpoise, furnishes Vera Cruz | 
dates to the Ist inst. 

The revolution in favor of Paredes is effected. On his | 
approach at the head of between 6 and 8000 men, to the | 
vicinity of the City of Mexico. the regular army there | 
pronounced in his favor and Herrera’s presidency was_ 
terminated. Mr. Srmeti the United States Minister, | 
and Mr. Parrott, attache to the tegation, retired to Jala- 
pa, to await instructions from home, for which the Por- | 
poise was immediately despatched. | 

The Union contradicts the rumor that a messenger | 
had reached Wa-hington from Mexico a few days since. | 
The Washington correspendent of the Charleston Mer- | 
cury re-asserts notwithstanding. that an agent had reach: | 
ed Washington from Mexico. We infer from some hints, | 
that the idea was entertained by some that it had been sug- , 
gested that the United States should make an immediate 
disposition to sustain Herrera aud prevent Paredes from | 
effecting the revolution. ae 

The additional forees which our government have dir- | 
ected towards the Gulf, it is more likely are designed | 
to meet the contingency which has occured. From the | 
direction of those forces as well as from the tone of the 
administration journals on the subject, there ean be little | 
doubt of Paredes having very speedily the alternative 
presented, of treating with Mr. Slidell, or deleading 
himself, 

The intelligence that Paredes had entered Mexico, and 
been received with open arms, reached Washington on 
the 220. On the 24th. the Union announced the fact, | 
hut intimated at the same time that Paredes was un- | 
dersiood tu be more favorable to the reception of a minis- 
ter from the United States, than his predecessor. 

From Havanna, we have by was of New Orleans, 
fresh rumors relative to the intrigues of Santa Anna, 
who according to the notion of the correspondent of the 
New Orleans paper, must think that he can play upon 
the English, French and Spanish authorities on one 
hand, and upon Herrera, Paredes, Almonte and the 
Mexicar: people on the other, with inimitable slight of 
hand. No doubt he is an arch intriguer, capable ot play- 


ing a bold game, but—he has occasionally failed. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 
The French journals were singularly reserved on re- 
ception of the president’s message. None of them pub- 
lished it entire, and what comments were adventured, 
partook of course, of the party coloring to which they 
respectively ‘belonged. ‘The government organ, des 
Debais, at length came out, strongly against the message. 
The minor journals of course, sqyuared accordingly. | | 

The Paris correspondent of the Boston Atlas, writes: | 
“In one of the first Jetters I had the honor to address to | 
you, I stated, as my cenfident conviction, that in the 
event of a rupture betweea [ngland and the U. States, 
France, supposing the maintenance of a strict neutrality | 
to be impossivle, would support England in preference to | 
the United States, For that opinion I was_ violent!y at- 
tacked by the French paper of the city of New York. | 
But | now once again deliberately repeat such to be my | 
conviction; and I point to ail that has happened as a 
proof that that convicton is well founded. Take the 
conduct of France in the affair of ‘Texas; take the vio- 
lent articles against the United States in the Journal des | 
Debats, and in the newspaper Organs under the control 
of the government; take the article of the Debals on the | 
president's message—an article more violent than any) 
in the English papers, thoagh itis England thatis in-| 
sulted, if insult there be, by the president’s vivience; | 
take the declarations of the ministers, and especially of | 


M. Guizot, in the tribune of both chambers; take their | 
declarations ‘n private; above all, take the positive and 
farmal declaration of Louis Philippe to the American 
ambussador, or, at all events, to some eminent Ameri- 
can citizen, to the effect, “that the American geovern- 
ment ‘must be mad if it supposes that it will have France 
as an ally in the event of war.”—(That the king has so 
expressed himself, is notorious to all who move In those 
circles of Parisian society in which politics are discuss: | 
ed.) ‘Take all these circumstauces together, and then | 
tell me whether my assertion was not true, thai In ines 
event of a war, and in the event of neutrality being Im-| 
possible, it will not be the United States that will possess | 
the aid’of France.” 

Other European letter-writers gives alleged conversa- 
tions of Louis Philippe and his minister, 2xactly counter 
to the above. The probability is, that Louis bas too 
much good seuse io utier either the one or the other. 

The Belgium journals treat the message with singular 
indifference, After noticing that it had cafled forth li- 
tle comment in the Paris journals, from which their 
journals usually take their cuc, “as to the Oregon uls- 
pute,” says a Brussels article of the 25th December, 





of the general result. 





“which is waging between England and America, [am 


atopta warlike tone and polc,. Th-y earnestly depre- 
cate war b tween the two nations, »nd urge the propriety 
of settling the dispsfe by «rbitration. 


Tat New Yourx Packet sairs. Fidella,arr'ved out 
on the 4th Dee —-the Europe, on the 25tbh.—the Hot- 


| tinguer, on the 20th—the Johan S. Skiddy, on the 2d 


instant, 


The steamer Cambria, veached the Mersey in 124 
days from Boston .via Hal fax. 


The srapeller Packet Ship Massachusette—made her 
last tip to Liverpool in 20 days—her propellers were 
only in operation 40 hours. She was to have ke ft Liver- 
pool on the 20th inst. for Boston. 


Texas. Election.—Gen. Henderson has been elected 
governor of the new state by a large majority. Gen. 
Darnell is eleeted lieut. governor by a close vote. 

Proclamation. Qn the 12th, President Jones issued 
his proclamation announcing the receipt of official intel- 
ligenee of the passage by the congress, and approval by 
the President of the United States, of the Joint Resolu- 
ton for the admission of ‘Texas into the Union; and dir- 
ecting the members of the Legislature e'ect to assemh'e 


in biennial session at Austin on Monday, the 16:h of 


February next, and proceed to organize a state govern- 
ment. 
[t is mentioned ag a singular result of the first election 


in the State of ‘Texas, that a decided majority has been 


elected to the legislature, in faver of sending governor 
Jones and General Houston to the United Siates senate, 
both of whom were recently so generally denounced ag 
aull-annexationsts, and as having leit themselves to the 
Eagiish and French diplomatists in regard to Mexico. 


Dearus, during the last week at Philadelphia, 136, of, 
| which 42 were under one year, 2) were people of culor, 


15 died of consumption—and 18 by small pox. 

At Baltimore, 81, of which 183 were under one year of 
age, 12 were free colored, 3 slaves, 8 died of consump- 
tou and 10 of small pox. 


“FIRE ANNTHILATOR.’” Mer, Philips, of London, by a 


jet of some gaseous vapor which possesses a greater af. | 


finity for the oxygen of the atmosphere than the oxygen 
has for iydrogen and the carbon with which it is com- 
bined, and which vapor he generates by a machine, 
by throwing a jet of 1: mpon a threatning fire, extuuguis- 
hes it in an jostaptj—“‘like a flash of lightning.” 


Harvard Universiry. The number of undergraduates 
in Harvard Oniversity is 279, a larger number than any 
vear for the preceding 22 years. The agvregate nuinber 
for the last four years is greater thun for any four conse- 
cutive years since the foundation of the institution. In 
the modern languages, 10 students are engaged in Spa- 
nish, 14 in Ltalian, L5 in French, and 43 in German; the 


_Jast give particular evidence of being weil instructed. 


MaryYLANpD IN LIBenta. 


Through all her financial 
embarrassments, Maryland 


has undeviatingly, and 


' though quietly, yet efficiently sustained this interesiing 


establis! ment Ou which the state has expended $147,750. 
The time isnot far remote when her humane efforts 
will realize the reward of “an hundred fold, even in this 
life,” which is promised as a reward for such efforts in 
the cause of numanity. 


Louisiana. Election —-The first election under the 
hew constitution of the state, took place on the 19th 
inst! On that dav, one of the heaviest sterms of wiad 
and rain, that bad been witnessed ior many years, occur- 
red. The streets of N. Osleans had,to be literally waded; 
uinbrellas could nut be hoisted su vivient was the wind. 
ihe whigs endeavour t6 qualify their defeat in the city, 
by this fact. The vote of the city stands, Win. Deburys, 
W hig, 3,090, Isaaq Johnson, L. F. 3,481; Derbigny, N. 
A. 310, ‘The Loco eandidate for lieutenant governor, 
‘Trasimond Landry, received 190 majority over his Whig 
and N. A. opponents, Fvour Locos were elevied to tie 
Siate senaic; aud of the nineteen delegaies elected to the 
lower house uv! the legislature twelve are Locos and seven 
Whigs. 

In the rest of the state the polls are held open three 
days—but the result in the city is considered as decisive 
The legislature withow doubt wili 
bé luce. 


Lint OF sreamers. We understand that the bids fur 
the varigus routes ure closed, and that the department is 
engaged in summmlog up the various propositions. Bids 
have been mad+ tor Bremen, Antwerp, Havre, and eve 
Marseilles. ‘The postinaster general will searcely be 
able to announce his sélection uf the rotite betore the Ist 
lebruary. [ Washinglun Union. 


Mormon DirFicuctigs still. continue to. distract the 
state of Illinois. ‘ne United States marshal lately weni 
to Nauvoog to arrest Brigham Yoang, one of the “twelve,” 
and a leading Sant, indicted. for counrerfeiimy ‘the’ T 


States coin. He enquired for Young; a person said to | 


be him, was produced, and off the marshal. brought him 
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in custody. On producing his prisoner in court how 
ever, it turned out that he had been deceived— “ 
was not Young. On returaing to Nauvoo with 
Young was non est. , 

Differences continue to arise between the anti-Mor 
mons and Governor Ford and the officers he has lei j, 
charge of the Mormon district. One- party insist bon 
having a sufficient furee ordered ovt to arrest the Mor. 
mons that have been indicfed. The governor pleads 
that the treaty under which the Mormons stipulated 
remove from the state in the spring, provided that in the 
mean time they should be Seamnt heh vexatious arrests 
which would prevent them from making the necessary 
arrangements to quit. , 

The Jacksonville Journal of the 16th, states, that 
Mejor Warren, with a detachment of the Hancock 
Guards passed through that place with Mr. Thatche, 
who had been removed by the *‘Jack-Mormon commis: 
sion rs of Haneock county from the office of county 
clerk of Hancock county, but who refused to deliver 
over the books and papers of the office—and was there. 
upon about to be arrested by Beckenstos, the sheriff.— 
ereat excitement ensued in the court room—pistols and 
knives were flourished by both sides—and_ blood would 
have flown but for the interference of Major Warren 
who took Thatcher and the books into his custedy, and 
informed the commissioners that he would take the 
clerk to Springfield on a writ of habeas corpus, and have 
him set at liberty. 

The St. Louis Republican of the 19th, says: “Major 
Warren gives it as his opinion, that the Mormons will not 
leave m the spring. So we have feared, and sv sure ag 
they do not, there will be more blood shed.” 
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Navat Journat. The U.S. frigate Constitution Cant. 
Percival, sailed from Canton River for the Sandwich 
| Islands on the Ist October last. 
| The U.S. sioop-of-war Warren arrived at Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands on the 3d October, and was there on 
ithe 13 hof -hat month. 

The Pacific Squadron. The Savannah, U. 3. flag ship, 
| Commodore Sioat, with the Portsmouth and the Levaut, 
| were laying in the Mexican harbor of Mazatlan, on the 
' dst Decembe ~—officers and crew all well. 

| The Potomac, U.S. frigate, has had her bottom re- 
| paired at the Portsmouth, Va, navy yard, and will sail 
lina few days for the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Cumberland, U.S. frigate is ordered to the Gulf 
/of Mexico instead of going to the coast of Africa— 
' Com. Read has been detached from her. 

| Ihe Boston, U.S. sloop-of-war, Commander Pender. 
i gast, arrived at Hampton Rvuads on the 26th ins:ant, 
i from the coast of Brazil, on which station she bas been 
for the iast two years. She left Montevideo on the 16th 
| November, and Pernambuco the 19th of Dece.—reaching 


| within 190 miles of New York, she experienced such 
‘severe weather that some of her crew were frostbitten, 
and she put into the Chesapeake—but has since sailed 
for New York. Commodore Turner, commandant of 
the Brazil squadron, and G. H. White, late purser of the 
! Bainbridge, come home in the Buston, and with several 
‘of her officers, proceeded from Hampton Roads to 
| Washington by steamboat. 
| ‘The U.S. ship Jamestown, Commodore Charles Wm. 
| Skinuer, was at Port Praya, Cape de Verde Islands, on 
| the 19th of December. 
| A Capture—A Supposed Slaver. The schooner Mer- 
chunt. of New York, arrived at Charleston on the 25th 
| inst. from the coast of Africa, via Port Praya, in charge 
'of acting master Henry Rowland, of the United States 
‘ship Jamestown. ‘I'he Merchant sailed from Havana 
in June last fur the coast of Africa, and was first cap- 
i tured by H. B. M. sloop Cygnet, for having been engag: 
'ed in the slave wade. She was carried to Sierra Leone, 
| where her cause was tried, but not being able to con- 
demn her, she was released. The U. 8S. ship James 
town, Commodore Skinner, arriving at Sierra Leone 
shortly afierwards, made a prize of her, and sent het 
tothe Usited States for judicature. Capt. Larkin, the 
original captain, mate, and one seaman, eame home in 
ihe Merchant. Passed midshipman G. B. Baleh also 
came home in the Merchant. ‘The M. has on board guns, 
powder, muskets, valicoes, &e. 


| 
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SreampoaT Disasters. A writer in the Cineinnat 

Gazerte, states thit at least twenty-five ste»mboats have 

been lost in the Mississ ppi and Ohio rivers’ since te 

first of September last. Sever] of these accidents were 
ait ‘nded hy a serious loss of life. 


The Zane. [tis ascertained that there were 125 pa® 
senge's on board when the boat s'ruck, of which num- 
ber sixty four reached the shore, four of whom were 
frozen 'o death. 


The Shark, burst her boilers on the’ 3d inst. nea 
New O. leans, killing one Engineer, two firemen 9" 
servously sealded four or five of the hands. “aid 

Tie steamboat R. Clayton struck some floating ice ™ 
‘the Ohiv on the 4th instant, about fifty. miles below 
| Putsburg,’ and sunk immedstely in teo feet water 


| Western Inland Navigation. The writer in the Cin- 
cinnari Gazette, siluded to above, besides the twenty five 
ste mboats € timaies the number of cowl boats lost dur- 
ing the 1.“t few. moxths, between Pitsburg «nd weed 
Orleans, «t 98; and the number of flit-boais, with Stee! 
ani! produce at 57. Many of the, latter had cargoes 
worth $20,000. 








eles in Vievtia, that there is netimuch chance of the a 
ty of commerce be tween the Zoliverein and the Unite 


States being conc luded. 


Tre Zortverein. It is stated in the mercantile e'r 
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